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Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 
FOR WHEAT, CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 
‘sit Prevents Smut.’’ 

The more it is tried the more popular it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 


asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL, 
t#~ SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 
Agent for the Mauwfacturer, 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and} 
detivered to Depots and Vessels in the city: \ 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, ete. 
41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR 


Maryland Crop and Fodder Cutters, 


FOR HORSE AND HAND POWER, 
\Y Which for Capacity, Durability and ease of manage- 
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ment, are unsurpassed. 
CORN SHBELUEBRS, 
FOR HORSE OR HAND POWER, 
Particularly our Righ‘-hand Sheller. 


THE CHAMPION RYE THRESHER, THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, SWEEP AND” 
RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, &c. Al:o, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
PLOWS AND PLOW CASTINGS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &e. Fertilizers of all 
kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and material for manipulating fertilizers. FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT and 


REPAIRED BY GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 WN. Paca Street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE PAGE & Co. 
4 No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable 
Circular Saw Miils, ~~ 
Sa-h, Muley and Gang Saw Mills, Flour Mil) ee Grist Mills, 
L ENGINES A 











Shafting, a &. &. §" AGRICULT 
SPECIALTY. th, Shin 

Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery, all 
Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gu 


gle and Barrel Mach "7: ee 
s; Tan m: 
rs and Tools po 


= Mil) Supplies Generally. : 

- Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD & cé"s VIBRATOR 
> THRESHING MACHINES, ; 

~ OOMPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
gi" Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduyted Price-List. gg 
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Vo. VI.—No. 11.] NOVEMBER, 1877. {New SERIES. 
Benjamin Hallowell. engaged in his new business at some work 

| requiring him to mount a long ladder, the man 

Messrs. Editors American Farmer : who was holding it below suffered the foot to 


The best preface I can make to the following | Slip, and our young carpenter fell to the ground 

. : : | twenty feet, receiving a severe sprain of the 
sketch will be a quotation from your recent | ankjes, from which he never wholly recovered. 
Jetter which called it forth. You write under | This accident served to unfit him for the 
date September 19th, 1877: employment chosen for him, as well as for most 
other sorts of manual labor. 

The prospects of the youth at this period 
were apparently about as hopeless as could well 
be imagined. Or rather, he was now brought 
into a situation which has proved, the world 
over, to be the very best sort to stir up, animate 
and develop a young man’s latent powers,— 
when they happen, as in this case, to have real 
existence. He returned to school and study. 
The opportunities for instruction, in those times 
and that locality, were very limited; and it 
happened that the subject of our sketch in his 
boy days had taken an extraordinary antipathy 
to the school which his careful mother had com- 
pelled him to attend. I have heard this profound 
scholar, whose life was destined to be so closely 
identified with schools, relate with great glee the 
schemes by which he endeavored to escape the 
dreaded duty, and the rigid maternal firmness 
that brought them all to grief. 

His Early Life. The early aversion to school was changed into 
a very opposite feeling, when at the age of 18 
he was enabled to secure a seat in the celebrated 
Mathematical School of John Gummere, of 
Burlington, New Jersey. There his time was so 
well employed that, after two years of hard 
study, he received the appointment of teacher 
in the newly-established Boarding School of 
Friends at Fair Hill, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. He returned to Pennsylvania and taught 
| awhile at West Town Boarding School; but the 

attraction southward prevailed. In the year 

1824 he was married to Margaret E. Farquhar, 

whom he met as a teacher at Fair Hill; and 


“Can you give us for our October issue a 
sketch of the life and services, as an agricul- 
turist, of your late brother-in-law, Benjamin 
Hallowell? Doubtless, in other journals there 
will appear notices of his career and achieve- 
ments as philanthropist, philosopher and scholar ; 
but it would be appropriate for the Farmer to 
have a memoir of him as an investigator of 
science as bearing upon the art of agriculture; 
of his success as a practical farmer, and of his 
influence in stimulating to improvement in the 
methods of that art, not in his own vicinity 
merely but in the whole of this and in other 
States.” 

The subject is so clearly outlined in the fore- | 
going request that I have nothing to do but to 
make a corresponding reply; of which, the 
chief difficulty lies in the abundance of the 
materials, and the scarcity of time properly to | 
collate them. 


Benjamin Hallowell was born in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, on the 17th August, 1799, 
and reared to the age of 15 0nafarm. By the 
death of his father, while he was yet an infant, 
he was left to the charge of his mother, who 
was &@ woman of uncommon energy and force of | 
character. Like many others who afterwards 
grew into a manhood of great physical power, 
he was a puny and delicate child; and the 
mother had often to hear from consoling neigh- 
bors such expressions as these: “Benny is so 
feeble, thee will scarcely raise him; he will not 


aod ow yg dan naga pd as pang he proceeded in the autumn of that year to carry 
; 5 


placing the youth with a carpenter when he out a well-matured plan of establishing a 
reached the age of fifteen; though in the mean-| Boarding School at Alexandria, D. C. 
time he had received and profited by the fatherly The earnest business of his life was now 
care and counsel of a wise and skilful farmer,— | begun; but for several years it was full of 
his venerated uncle, Comly Shoemaker. While | struggle and difficulty. Coming into Virginia 
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from the North, in the plain Quaker garb, pos- 
sessed of very moderate means, bringing no 
high-sounding recommendations, with none to 
patronize and few to befriend, success must 
necessarily be slow, though with such a man it 
was bound to come. At the end of six years, 
although in that period several distinguished 
names (among them, that of Robert KE. Lee) 
were enrolled on his catalogue of scholars, he 
stood financially, in spite of strict economy and 
able management, just where he began. 

This is not the place to speak of Benjamin 
Hallowell’s educational career and its full measure 
of success; nor of his public services in the 
town where he lived. Enough to say, both 
found the appreciation they deserved. We turn 
to consider the portion of his life-work relating 
to agriculture,—the immediate concern of your 
inquiry. 

Very many, (may I not say nearly all the 
most active and useful men 1m all ages,) after a 
busy life spent in the city, have looked longingly 
tothe country as the spot where they should find 
the rest congenial to declining years. Benjamin 
Hallowell did not wait for that period to gratify 
his desire of country life; neither did he come 
to the country for rest. With him, change of 
occupation was all the rest he desired or took up 
to his very latest year. Though at this time 
only 43 years old, it might be justly claimed that 
he had already accomplished an amount of work 
enough for an ordinary life, yet he was scarcely 
in the middle of it. Much more remained 
for him to do, of no less importance and interest 
than his previous labors. 


Commences Farming at Rocklinad Farm. 


It was in the summer of 1842, having made 
some preparations in the way of building and 
improvements, he took up his residence at his 
farm of Rockland, situated in the neighborhood 
of Sandy Spring, Maryland, and containing 
about 150 acres. He came to the country to 
work, and found himself at a place where there 
was plenty to do. I am confident that Benjamin 
Hallowell would never have been satisfied to 
take an improved and fertile tract, and go on 
cultivating it according to old approved methods. 
The work actually before him was much more 
congenial to his disposition, opening a wider 
field for the exercise of his natural abilities and 
yrevious acquirements. “Reclaiming worn-out 
fund.” as the work is usually styled, does not 
give a correct idea of the nature of the enter- 
prise. Rockland farm was well worn-out, it is 
true; but it never could have made just pre- 
tensions to fertility: a soil the debris of the 
simple primary rocks, a stiff clay “freezing twice 
a year,” (as the farmers say,) full of flint stone, 
wet and swampy even in the uplands. As to its 
productions, I heard it said by a person who did 
not exaggerate, that at the time Benjamin Hallo- 
well took possession of the farm, if all the things 
of plant nature, except trees, growing upon it, 
including briars, sedge and poverty grass, had 
been cut and raked together, they would not 
have made more than one wagon-load. In short, 
it was a hard specimen, and rather below the 
average of the poverty-stricken fields of old 
Montgomery, long known to fame. 
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His Practical System of Improvement. 

In looking over the prospect shortly after 
coming to the country, Mrs. Hallowell’s view 
was particularly arrested by two large bare spots, 
where even the sedge or poverty grass refused 
to grow, and she plaintively observed, “if I 
|could see those two places once covered with 
grass, I think 1 could be content.” Well, she 
| did live to see the fields of Rockland covered 
j with crops of grass yielding in some seasons 
over 100 tons of good hay. 

But that is going ahead rather fast; there was 
a good deal to be done before arriving at such 
results. 

Benjamin Hallowell brought to the country 
(along with a proper portion of necessary capi- 
tal) some practical knowledge of farming, the 
recollections of boyish years, with a great deal 
| of determination to improve the soil and a firm 
faith that it could be done, a mind replete with 
intelligence, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the sciences directly connected with the art of 
agriculture. It was another circumstance very 
favorable to successful effort, that he came to 
Sandy Spring just at the time of the “great 
awakening,” (as it may well be termed,) and 
assisted in pushing it on. Our farmers had 
been fairly roused to see that something must be 
done for their suffering country. 

Limestone had been discovered in the adjoin- 
ing county, and vigorous exertions were made 
to profit by its use. So high had the spirit 
mounted, that by the year 1842 there were nine- 
teen limekilns built within a circle of two or 
| three miles. But before the effect of lime could 
be fairly tested, those two grand fertilizers, bone 
and guano, destined to revolutionize the agri- 
cultural system of old countries, were brought 
into use,—guano in 44, bone two or three years 
earlier,—and the slower operation of lime fell 
into disrepute. While these reviving influences 
were in a nascent condition, B. Hallowell came 
.into the neighborhood, and entered with his 
; accustomed energy and spirit into the efforts for 
|improvement, which were soon crowned with 
conspicuous success. 

The methods adopted in his course of improve- 
ments are set forth in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the “Southern Planter and Farmer,” 
published February, 1869. The first proceeding, 
as there stated, was to get the wet places dry by 
underdrains, of which he made nearly a mile in 
one eight-acre lot. He gues on to say, “I then 
worked the ground well, gave it a dressing of 
ten bushels of bone to the acre, and sowed with 
timothy. The cash outlay for work and manure 
on the eight acres was $136.” 

“My neighbors passed some jokes at my 
| expense, I being a city farmer, which I endeay- 
}ored to bear with becoming equanimity. The 
}season previous to this improvement, the pro- 
| duce of the whole eight acres was a small 

wagon-load of swamp hay; and the first year 
| after, I had twelve tons of good timothy hay and 
| three bushels of timothy seed, and the next year 
| fourteen tons of hay and about the same quantity 
lof seed, —so that I got the full amount of my 
| original outlay for improvement back, clear, 
every year, above the value of the previous 
product of the lot, for several successive years. 
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On the upland I first tried lime; but there being 
no organic matter in the soil, 1 could perceive 
no benefit whatever from it. The plan I finally 
adopted was to take one new field each year, 
grub it, drain it, remove the stones, break it up 
well in the fall or winter, and in the spring give 
it a dressing of ten bushels of bone to the acre, 
and put it down in oats and clover. I permitted 
the clover to grow and fall without a hoof going 
on it that season and the next, my object being 
to get an accumulation of organic matter in the 
soil. When the clover seed was fully ripe, a 
little over a year after the oats were cut, I turned 
the clover under well, plowing the land every 
time a Uittle deeper, so as gradually to increase 
the depth of the soil; dressed the land with 10 
bushels of bone and 200 pounds of guano to the 
acre, and put it down in wheat. The wheat 
would average 25 bushels per acre. The clover 
from the seed turned under, would generally be 
a good crop, which we mowed once, and then 
permitted what grew afterward to fall, still not 
pasturing it. On this sod I put, at any time 
convenient within a year after the wheat came 
off, about 50 bushels of lime to the acre. A 
corn crop came next, then oats with bone, then 
wheat and timothy with more bone and guano.” 

It seemed worth while to give the readers of 
the Farmer this account of Mr. Hallowell’s 
system in his own words. It was effectual in 
accomplishing the object, and he tells us that it 
paid. 

Although approving of the liberal use of the 
two great fertilizers, bone and guano, in the 
renovation of worn-out soils, Mr. Hallowell 
entertained fears regarding their continued bene- 
ficial influence. He spoke with an earnestness 
almost prophetic of the inevitable disastrous 
effect in the future, of carrying off large crops 
ef hay whose growth had been stimulated by 
the concentrated manures now in use; and it 
was a favorite doctrine, deeply impressed on his 
mind, that measures must be taken by which the 
cities may return the fertilizing materials which 
they find so troublesome to dispose of properly, 
and which would bring salvation to the country. 

Now, it is plain to be seen, from the fore- 
going statement, that the methods pursued by 
this distinguished mathematician and chemist 
were of a very practical order ; and a due regard 
to truth requires me to say that theories built 
upon conclusions of pure abstract science were 
never greatly relied upon in conducting his agri- 
cultural operations. Thus, in the address 
delivered at Leesburg, before the Agricultural 


Society of Loudon Co., October, 1852, he holds | 


this language: “I have been requested to state 
my opinion of the advantage of analyzing soils 
with the view of determining what manures to 
apply for their improvement, and I do so with 
pleasure, having hed some experience in the 
practical part of the subject. I place compara- 
tively little reliance upon any benefits likely to 
arise from a general analysis of soils, though 
such analysis may sometimes be very beneficial 
in determining the presence of hurtful ingredi- 
ents. If the money paid for analyzing a soil 
were spent in the purchase of guano, crushed 
bones, ashes or lime, with which to experiment 
on different crops on a small scale, it would be 


likely to lead to much more satisfactory and 
profitable results.” (I remark by way of paren- 
thesis, that in the sentence following the above 
passage he strongly recommends the “reading of 
’ and 


| some well-conducted agricultural pnper, 
especially mentions in terms of praise the South- 
ern Planter and the Aimerican Farmer.) 


Science in Agrieulture -Experimental 
Station. 
But it would give an unjust and unworthy 
impression of Mr. Hallowell’s opinions if I did 


| 
| 
| 
| not add that he considered the application of 
| science to agriculture, as well as to most other 
concerns of life, to be a matter of vital import- 
|} ance. No man had more exalted and compre- 
| hensive views of the domain of science. He 
| regarded it as extending to and including the 
| most common and the loftiest objects and 
| events. Everything must be brought to its 
tribunal and judged by its immutable, eternal 
| laws. 
| All correct methods were scientific; all were 
| false that did not conform to scientific rules. So 
| that with him “applied science” was essential 
| life. How finely does he speak in the address 
| just quoted of “the elevation of agriculture as a 
science to the true dignity to which its import- 
| ance entitles it.” In no other way could he 
| conceive that the business of the farmer would 
be raised to a pursuit worthy to employ the 
highest faculties of the mind. Still it was a 
| marked feature in his public addresses at agri- 
cultural meetings as well as in his pebvate die. 
course,—this preference of facts established by 
experiment to conclusions drawn from mere 
theory. Hence the recent plan of establishin 
experiment stations came very near to his ideal. 
An institution with ample space suitable for the 
various experiments which are required to test 
the numerous questions of practical importance 
to farmers, furnished with all necessary appli- 
} ances, and directed by persons thoroughly 
imbued with the proper spirit, and qualified to 
| conduct experiments according to the true 
| scientific method, must be, according to Mr. 
Hallowell’s principles, the very best establish- 
ment by which the State can render to agricul- 
ture the aid which is its due. 
He is Chosen President of the Agricultural 
College. 
In the autumn of 1859, Benjamin Hallowell 
was unanimously elected first President of the 
Maryland State Agricultural College, without 
his knowledge or consent. As the brief con- 
nection which he had with this institution formed 
an event of some importance in his agricultural 
| career, it may not be without interest at the 
| present time to give a statement of his experi- 
| ences there, as they appeared to his own mind 
| after the lapse of some years. It is taken from 
| an autobiographical sketch written two or three 

years ago, for the eo arpa, and benefit of his 
| children and grandchildren : 

“T had desired for over 30 years ¢o be con- 
nected with an educational establishment in 
| which the muscles would be trained simultaneous- 
ly with the intellect, in the various mechanical 
| industries, and agricultural and horticultural 

| pursuits, as budding, grafting and training 
vines, fruit trees and shrubbery, the propagation 
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of flowers, &c., believing that in these meer 
ments might be advantageously and pleasantly 
employed, under skilled directors, that vast amount 
of waste energies that I had witnessed among 





boys especially, as being the occasion of nearly | 


all their rudeness and disorder. When the 
Maryland Agricultural College was about to be 


established, I was requested by one of the trustees | 


to write out pretty fully my views of what should 
be the location, and the objects and aims of such 
an establishment. Sauna with the request 
to the best of my ability. In regard to locality, 
I recommended, as the result of my experience, 
that it should not be near a city, nor too conve- 
nient to a railroad station. I then gave my 
views of the subjects to be taught, and of the 
objects and aims, as already expressed.” After 
mentioning his unexpected election to the presi- 
dency, pe his hesitation about accepting the 
honor, he goes on to say: “The plan and objects 
of the college, though not its location, seemed to 
be a step in the direction of what I had long 
desired, and finding nothing in the regulations 
that required duties of the president which I 
could not conscientiously perform, I accepted the 
office; and I have never regretted it, though I 
was able to do but little. 

“T entered upon duty in the college about the 
middle of 10th month, 1859. 
opened about six weeks before, under three pro- 


fessors, who had apparently been waiting for me, | 


as president, to organize the institution. From 
this long period that had elapsed without regu- 
lar order or discipline, or a classification of the 
students, a very heavy burden was devolved 
upon me; and in the earnest effort that I made 
to effect a proper organization, and secure healthy 
order and discipline, my health gave way in 
about a month, irretrievably (as I then thought,) 
and I resigned the presidency unconditionally. 
But, in the short time I was at the college, I had 
an opportunity of trying two experiments, 
which were an entire success. The students had 
each a regular working outfit, complete, (they 
have one now, but quite a different sort.—Ep.) 
kept on a pin, with hat above, and shoes and 


boots below ; so that the change could be made | 


in a very short time. They went out daily, in 
classes, to their employment, for an hour at a 
time, with just as much regularity as the classes 
in other studies, 7" i} in the same way at 
the ringing of the bell. In this "OO 
they were under a skilled director. The first 
experiment was in constructing an ice-pond and 
ice-house. There was a small stream running 
down through a thicket in a ravine, in front of 
the college building, and a little distance from it. 


The students were shown a nice place to make a | 


breast for the dam, and they were told if they 
would build it and excavate an ice-house they 
might have a convenient place to skate the 
coming winter, and as much tce as they wanted 
to cool their drinking water next summer. 


“At it they went with as much zeal as they 
could have felt in a game of base-ball. It was 
amusing to see the efforts of the large students 
who had never handled an axe before, cutting 
down bushes and trees six to nine inches in 
diameter, and the awkward manner in which 
they would at first handle the spade or shovel; 
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The college had | 


soil. 
| to their peculiar notions of science,) “nor so full 








| but they improved rapidly, and finished the 
| enterprise to entire satisfaction. 


“The next experiment was with a strawberry- 
bed, and the result was equally satisfactory. 

“IT became perfectly convinced that ail the 
labor on a farm of 150 to 200 acres, except per- 
haps the en breaking up of the sod, could 
be performed by 70 or 80 students, wnder suitable 
direction ; and also the mechanical work in farm- 
repairs, if a wheelwright and blacksmith were 
among the directors, and managed with proper 
tact ; so that the work would have a relish with 
the students ultimately, by the competition 
evoked, even greater than that which attends the 
ordinary college games.” 

Such were the firm convictions in regard to 
the practicability of sustaining a genuine school 
of agriculture, held by a man whose peculiar 
abilities, acquirements and experience eminently 
qualified him to judge. The importance of the 
subject at the present time seemed to render it 


| proper to occupy a large portion of my space 


with opinions that may have some weight with 
those who are interested in arriving at sound 
conclusions with regard to a leading question of 
the day. LIreturn to an account of Mr. Hallo- 
well’s further labors in the cause, at his country 
home. 
Unites with the Farmers’ Clab—His 
Addresses and Letters. 


About a year after coming to the neighbor- 
hood, he was one of the foremost in assisting to 


| organize “The Farmers’ Club of Sandy Spring.” 


This association held its first meeting at the 
house of Richard T. Bentley, Feb. 12, 1844, and 
has continued to keep up its monthly assemblies 
with great regularity down to the present time. 


| It is hardly necessary to say that he was a useful 
|and active member, attending the meetings 
| faithfully until recalled to his former field of 


action in Alexandria, when he gave up his place 
to his son, being continued as an honorary mem- 
ber to the day of his death. His suggestions in 
the club, always advanced with modesty and 
listened to with attention and respect, form a 
valuable feature in the recorded proceedings of 
the venerable body. He received many letters 
from various sections of the country, and the 


| full answers which he sent were frequently pub- 
| lished in the magazines and news: 


: - papers, 

Of his published addresses, that which was 
delivered in Leesburg and preserved in pam- 
phlet form is probably the most elaborate. Few 


| productions of the sort cover a wider field, or 
| are more replete with varied suggestions on 


matters of practical interest. An address made 
in 1846, at the first regular meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Montgomery County, gave 
much satisfaction to the farmers who heard it. 


| Gentlemen in different sections of the county 


have expressed to me their gratification at the 
clear and simple manner in which he illustrated 
some of the disputed or doubtful questions 
always coming up amongst the tillers of the 
“Tt was not near so scientific,” (according 


of learned theories, as the addresses of distin- 
guished legal gentlemen who are usually chosen 
to instruct us farmers in our art.” Some of the 
illustrations used by him on that .cecasion are 
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still referred to, as having touched the point 


they were aimed at. Benjamin Hallowell was | 


essentially and always a teacher: with Agassiz, 
he deemed there was no higher calling, and he 
certainly craved or sought no higher honor. 

In one of his discourses he enumerates the 
qualifications of a good farmer, and among them 
places a age care of the animals under his 
charge. He always manifested a great tender- 
ness toward this part of the creation, “having 
experienced much pain at the killing of young 


animals and poultry, until his reason showed him | 


the justification of the act.” 
His Views on Labor and Laborers. 

With such tenderness toward laboringanimals, 
it would have been strange if he had failed in 
respect for laboring men. In fact, I never knew 
anyone whoshowedso much. It wasmanifested 
in his whole manner and conduct, as well as in 
all his words. With him, the laborer was worthy 
not only of his hire, but of respect and kindness. 
‘The man was a brother; his work, the foundation 
of all value: He was himself indeed a working- 
man—who ever caught him idle ? 

He held views upon the labor question, some 
of which are shadowed forth in the Leesburg 
address, that go far toward getting at the root of 
the matter; yet he was by no means “a radical” 
in the popular sense of the word. 

His deep interest in really productive labor, and 
the conviction that it is nowhere found in such 
perfection as on the farm, was one of the chief 
sources of his high estimate of country life. 

Conclusion, 

In one of his addresses he uses this expres- 
sion: “From the experience I have had, there 1s 
no occupation which requires a higher order of 
intellect, more varied information, greater fore- 
cast, contrivance, promptness, -than that of 
practical agriculture ; and there is no occupation 
more calculated to develop and cultivate the 
finer feelings of our nature, and to foster integ- 
rity and virtue.” The beauty of the country 
was 4 constant source of delight.. The whole 
field of nature, from flowers to stars, afforded 
him objects for continual study, and themes for 
frequent and eloquent discourse. “I do not 
know,” said he on one occasion, “that I ever 
experienced greater gratification of the kind 
than I did in a ramble this morning. The fresh- 
ness and purity of the air, the enchanting 
mountain scenery, the hills covered with verdure, 
and the fields around, occasioned a feeling of 
enjoyment and delight beyond my power to 
express.” . 

Still more highly prized by this profound 
scholar, “whose science led him not to doubt but 
to adore,” was the privilege enjoyed by the tiller 
of the soil, “of being brought continually and 
absolutely to feel his dependence upon the Giver 
of all good.” 

It would be indeed a miserably defective and 
barren sketch of the life of Benjamin Hollowell, 
that left out his overflowing love to his fellow- 
men, and his overruling faith (as expressed by 
his favorite Cowper,) that 

“There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
Happy who walks with Him!" 
Wo. Henry FarQuyar. 
Sandy Spring, Sept. 26, 1877. 





| ‘Waste of Fertility by Washing Rains. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It is probable that on most large farms in the 

South there is not less than four or five hundred 
dollars lost annually in the waste of manure, 
and on most small ones fully half that sum. 
| This waste can hardly be computed when open 
| to whole States. In this way millions are lost to 
| the nation and hundreds of thousands to indi- 
viduals. 

The next great loss proceeds from the partial 
or entire failure to accumulate manures. Wash- 
ing rains, which by inattention are allowed to 
sweep off the rich deposits and surface soil from 
| the fields and leave the same along the already 
| rich borders of water-courses is an evil so com- 
mon and so palpable that it is strange that agri- 
cultural writers do not more earnestly insist. on 
strict attention to this matter. As an instance 
of the fertilizing ingredients carried off by rains, 
(which in this case were left in a proper place,) 
Mr. John W. Murray, of Carroll County, Mary- 
land, as reported in ‘* Westminster Advocate,” in 
1873, raised on one acre 304 barrels (1524 bushels) 
of shelled corn. He states that the land was so 
situated that it received the washings from the 
road and from his barn-yard, and had been in 
grass for fifteen years; and this accumulation of 
fertility enatiled the soil to produce the large 
amount of grain mentioned above. ; 

The magnitude of the injury caused by rains 
and floods being conceded, it becomes us as provi- 
dent farmers to call to our aid all the means, 
whether scientific or otherwise, that will enable 
us to apply successful remedies. 

First of all, the location of the barn-yard should 
receive our particular attention. All must know 
that here is the fountain from which exudes the 
rich food that should go to their crops, instead of 
being dissolved and carried into the torpid streams. 
Next in importance, if not first, is the deep stir- 
ring of the soil. Deep plowing better secures 
the retention of moisture, warmth, friability, and 
the fertilizing agents contained in the air; and, 
above all, the additional capacity for absorption in 
case of heavy rains, and reserving the surplus 
moisture for the benefit of the crops, and ena- 
bling them to stand the severity of our summer 
droughts. 

Of course the character of the soil and the 
elevation of the fields have much to do in increas- 
ing or modifying the losses from heavy rains. 
The farm with undulating hills and loose or 
sandy soil is liable to the greatest injury ; and 
the utmost effortsof the owner should be directed 
to the retention of his soil. 

Underdraining, when practicable, is another 
| special remedy. The cost being considerable, 
the question whether or not it will pay is one 
| which cannot be settled by writing or talking. 
| Every farmer must settle it for himself, he being 
the only proper umpire; but, in common tillage, 
| embracing gentle slopes and marshy or flat 
, lands, he must drain and ameliorate his fields as 
| fast as his means will allow, as nothing towards 
| permanent improvement is of more importance. 
| Farm roads that are not thrown up as they 
| should be, should have the water turned off at 
| suitable intervals. Even common foot-paths on 
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slopes, if much used, will become gullies if this 
is neglected. Incipient gullies should receive 
timely attention. There are other small matters 
and devices that the careful farmer should employ 
to keep the rich light mold secure from washing 
rains. Most farmers are aware of the value of 
these hints, but, as in other important matters, 
they generally need “lineupon line.” J. Frrz. 
eswick Depot, Albemarle Oo., Va. 


* 


Thrift and Economy. 





Because a man belongs to a vocation it does 
not follow that he must not read or write about 
anything else. There are things that pertain to 
all callings, and should be known by everybody. 
What signifies it, if a man knows one thing well 
and nothing else? If he could make money 
and did not know what to do with it or take 
care of it, or could take care of it if he only 
could make it? Agricultural papers should treat 
mostly of rural affairs and interests. Political 
or domestic economy do not immediately pertain 
to them; yet they are not necessarily excluded. 

culture is the foundation on which the well- 
being of communities rest,—you might as well 
talk of a world without light and heat as with- 
out agriculture. 

It is readily admitted, for the benefit and sup- 
port of population, that the earth must be culti- 
vated, and without its production man and many 
valuable animals would become extinct. The 
inhabitants of the earth are dependent on each 
other, and form a chain the links of which are 

t on each other. That country in 
which all on ga and the majority are inde- 
pendent, wo be considered well governed 
and its people industrious and thrifty. 

It is often said the man that works the hardest 
is not were the richest, and that there is only 
eras difference between him that worked 

him that played, and that he who played 
often it. The inference is that there is 
somewhat besides labor n to prosperity : 
the art of saving and making a little go a good 
ways. Property, like time, every one has more 
or less of; but all do not put them to the same 
good uses. To prosper, one should save as well 
as make,—you cannot save and at the same time 
waste. Two men may start out in every respect 
alike; the one becomes rich whilst the other is 
continually needy. The one looks ahead, pro- 
vides against contingencies and ends independ- 
ent ; the other spends as fast as he makes and 
ignores the future. As with individuals so with 
communities. Something is equally necessary 
as labor, and that is mee. he maxim 
should be, if possible, “lay by something every 
day.” These savings in time become important. 
Instinct impels even dumb creatures to be pro- 
vident, and they lay by for winter. In the life 
time of man there are prosperous times, as we!l 
as general depression, when money, provisions 

the necessaries of life are scarce and hard 
to be obtained. I have noticed that those who 
are habitually idle would be so whether money 
was scarce or not, Some want certain wages or 
do nothing; whilst others would work for 25 
cents per day and their board, and contend 
that it was better to make little and their board 





than to do nothing and find themselves. How 
is it with the farmer? How would he or the 
community fare if he would not sow or plant 
unless he could grow 30 much and obtain a cer- 
tain price? The way and the duty is to go on 
with the hope and belief that matters would be 
better. There must be an incentive to making 
and saving ; the practice of laying by something 
is bound to come out right, How would all the 
great edifices, enterprises and improvements, 
national and individual, have been begun and 
carried on without industry and economy? 
Take away the uses and enjoyments of these 
things and you do away with the incentives. 
Many of the idle and dissatisfied affect to decry 
enterprise; are willing to enjoy the earnings of 
others without any exertions of theirown. The 
surest way is for every one to pitch in and work 
his way; economise and place his surplus out 
judiciously,—make what you can honestly and 
take care of it. In this world there is always a 
living to be made, if not a fortune, and some- 
thing to do everywhere. Fortune attends some 
men, misfortune others. The wheel of fortune 
continues to revolve; fortunes rarely remain in. 
families longer than the third generation. Farmers. 
fare as well as other classes; they depend on the 
earth, the seasons and their own exertions. In 
fine, the industrious, enterprising and provident 
are almost bound to succeed. The lazy, ineffi- 
cient and careless are apt to pass out at the 
little end of the horn, or resemble the figure 9 
with its tail cut off! RUSTIC. 
West Virginia, Oct., 1877. 


* 


Our French Letter. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Selection of Seeds. 

Much attention is at present devoted in this 
country to the selection of seeds; ordinarily, 
judicious siftings before sowings, steeps and 
skimming off the light grains, are the practices. 
employ But not so much attention is paid to 
the selection of seed the product of a different 
region, or of another latitude. M. Cordier, the 
director of the agricultural school of Saint-Remy, 
in order to ward off the vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture in the case of winter-sown wheat, pre 8 
a mixture of seeds cultivated in diverse localities, 
so that less blanks are caused by frost, or in the 
case of weak tilling on the part ofa plant. Pro- 
fessor Raujouer of Clermont, has drawn attention 
to the fact, that the quality of seed varies in the 
same fruit, for example, with the position it occu- 
pies. He recommends caution in selecting plants 
as seed-bearers, as the vigor of the plants may be 
deceptive ; they are not always the most beauti- 
ful parents that produce the most beautiful 
offspring. In the case of fruit, make a choice 
of those that are the most voluminous, and of the 
largest seeds therein contained, remembering that 
it is easier to perpetuate defects than good quali- 
ties. The seeds on the circumference of the sun- 
flower are more robust than those in the centre 
of the crown, as, in the latter case, space is want- 
ing for vigorous development. In a bunch of 
grapes the largest berries are those that have 
secured most room. 
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M. Petermann, of Belgium, has studied the seed 
question as affected by latitude, in its bearings 
not only on the degeneracy of the grain, but on 
the diminished produce. Some countries are 
remarkable for their exemption from these two 
drawbacks to a very superior de ; it is then 
to these countries that less farm ions ought 
to apply for their seed supplies. hen seeds 
are transported from a southern t6 a northern 


latitude, or from plain to mountain districts, they | 
develop themselves in a shorter time than form- | 


erly, even under a lower degree of temperature. 
If the same species of seeds, after some years of 
culture, be re-transported southwards, or to low 
lands, they will surpass-in earlier maturity those 
species which have never been changed. In the 

rst transport, the seeds increase in volume and 
weight. These observations are confirmed by 
Schubler, Linsser and Krutsch. Liebeg bas 
stated that in England farmers prefer the seed of 
clover and oats raised in mountainous districts 
for sowing in the plains; and Petermann attests 
the same leaning prevails throughout southern 
Austria, With Swedish farmers, the production 
of seeds has now become a speciality; it is also 
well known that clover seed imported from that 
country is exempt from the terrible scourge, 
dodder. How does a higher latitude thus influ- 
ence, in so marked a manner, the formation and 
the maturity of grain? Schubler attributes it 
to the greater length of the days, and the more 
prolonged action of the sun in promoting those 
chemical changes essential for the plant’s vitality, 
as the transformation of carbonic acid into the 
organic combinations in the cells. Sachs has 
demonstrated the influence of lightin the forma- 
tion of starch by the plant. In northern lati- 
tudes the colors of flowers, not only of the same 
species, but of the same varieties of plants, are 
more intense ; the aromatic principles of plants, 
celery, garlic, onion, &c., are more strongly 
developed in higher latitudes. Cumin seed grown 
in Sweden is more odoriferous than that culti- 
vated more southernwards, and white wheat 
imported from southern Europe for sowings in 
higher latitudes becomes more brilliantly white 
each succeeding year. 


Ayrshires in France. 


Quite a war is raging among French farmers 
respecting the Ayrshire br of cattle; some 
inspectors going even to the length of stating 
the race is detrimental to the country. 

France requires a breed that will satisfy two 
conditions—work and meat. The Ayrshires have 
many admirers, in Britany especially, where 
dairy produce is largely raised and shipped to 
England. If the Ayrshires produce from 23 to 
16 quarts of milk per day in the good season, they 
oe up flesh slowly, and are unfitted for draught. 

Ayrshire bulls cross Breton cows they injure 
the latter race in point of meat and labor char- 
acteristics: hence why the Durham, pure or 
half-bred, is preferred. It is also well known 
that it isa peculiarity with Ayrshire crossings 
to preserve more of the Ayrshire traits than of 
the local breeds. If it is enid, ‘you require cattle 
for dairy produce,” select the Alderneys; these, 
however, are dear, ungainly, and require more 
attention than the Ayrshires. The latter will 
likely be driven into the background by Durham 





crossings ; and for butter producers the Alder- 
neys are coming into favor. Following Profes- 
sor Pouriau, the percentage of butter in milk 
can vary from 1.5 to 3.5; that 12 quarts of milk 
are requisite to produce one pound of butter ; 


| the Norman cows, to which we are indebted for 
| the famous Isi 
| per 14 quarts of milk; the Alderneys, the same 


y butter, yield one pound of it 


quantity from 8 to 9 quarts. 

Nothing practical has resulted from the Phyl- 
loxera congress at Lausanne. Switzerland pre- 
fers to extirpate infected vines. In France, the 
Faucon i of immersion is successful; next, 
the employment of sulphuret of carbon—but 
“~ in spring or autumn. 

‘aris, Sept. 20, 1877. F. C. 





Addresses at Agricultural Fairs. 


This is the season for a rich harvest of these 
productions, and we could very easily fill our 
pages with such as would be of interest to 
our readers. But at this time we have so many 
original papers prepared especially for the 
Farmer, which we cannot readily omit, that we 
are obliged to pass over a number of these 
addresses ; yet there is so much sound advice in 
the following portion of one delivered by a 
Marylander in a distant State, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to transfer it to our 
columns. It is by Dr. Lewis H. Steiner,of Fred- 
erick Co., and was delivered at the Guilford Co. 
(Conn.) Exhibition in September last, when, after 
alluding to the local history and the bless- 
ings enjoyed by the population of that section, 
the speaker said: 

But it is well, also, amid this enjoyment, to 
spend at least a few moments in thinking of the 
peculiar happiness of your lot as inhabitants of 
a rural district, deriving your support directly 
from the rich bosom of nature herself. The 
tendency of the age has been to draw men from 
the country to the city, from the free enjoyment 
of nature’s storehouse to the artificial wants 
that spring from the suggestions of fashion or 
luxury. But, as the rivalry in cities is keen and 
unchecked, those who have gained even pecu- 
niary success are few in number, and the multi- 
tude has found that failure and disappointment 
have been their lot in the race for golden honors. 
And thus, after lives of no less exhausting toil 
than they would have undergone in cultivatin 
nature’s soil, after wearisome years filled wit 
vain hopes and blighted expectations, they are 
forced to admit that their lives have been mere 
wild pursuits after an intangible vanity. You 
are to be congratulated that you have chosen a 
more rational and more wholesome, a more satis- 
factory, path of life. If your gains have been 
less, they have been more certain; if your toil 
has been severe, it has given you tougher 
muscle, ter powers of endurance, better 
digestion, and sweeter sleep; if your luxuries 
have been few and hardly worthy of the name, 
you have been freed from the temptations that 
easily ensnare effeminate habits and sensual 





appetites; if you have lost the empty rewards 
conferred by public notoriety, you have gained 
the much greater rewards of pure lives, spotless 
names and rich records for honesty and virtue 
to transmit to your children. 

If all this be so, and the tendency still remains 
with your sons to desert their ancestral acres, 
and to leave the ploughshare rust in the furrows 
while they seek their fortunes amid crowded 
cities, you must see how this can be counter- 
acted and possibly prevented. Necessarily, I 
am speaking of a class, and not of exceptional 
cases, where there may be a special tendency to 


mercantile or other pursuits that are best fol- | 
lowed in cities, or to professional careers that | 


are frequently most successful where mind com- 
ing in contact with mind stimulates natural 
acuteness to wonderful conquests. It is well for 
our cities that such exceptional] cases are con- 


stantly recurring, since they furnish fresh sup- | 


plies of young, active brains to replenish those 
that are weakened and rendered effeminate by 
luxurious habits and constant violations of sani- 
tary laws. Of such cases, | am not speaking, 
but of the general restless tendency of farmers’ 
sons to try their fortunes in some impossible 
way, amid the tumult and bustle of city life. 
How is this to be obviated, so that, while the 
healthy muscle and honest heart shall be retained 
amid the busy scenes of agriculture, the young 
soul may not be longing for other and more 
varied scenes ? 

The farmer must make his home attractive to 
his children by furnishing such enjoyments as 
will meet the constant longing of the young 
American for information. The boy who has a 
taste for reading, possesses a charm that will 
protect him from the influence of bad company 
and the perils of vice. The newspaper should 
be placed at his disposal, with its rich freight of 
news from every land, its record of contemporary 
history at home and abroad, its reports of inven- 
tion and discovery, its accounts of improvement 
in agriculture as well as the arts, its budget of 
political movements of interest to every young 
patriot. If possible, a daily should be secured, 
as well as the local weekly, that tells the tale of 
events happening near the farmer’s home. Of 
course I do not include among the newspapers, 
that are to be employed as educational material, 
the flash weekly whose columns are devoted to 
sickly sentimentality, immoral adventure or 
piratical deeds. It can only weaken the judg- 
ment, warp the imagination, and demoralize 
the feelings; while the honest journal will 
strengthen the mind, refine the gentler impulses, 
and give tone and fibre to the inner nature of 
the youth. 


But other reading should also be placed with- 
in reach of the farmer’s son. He should have 
access to practical treatises on those sciences 
that explain the mysteries which meet him in 
his constant contact with nature. From natural 
history, he can learn to know the birds that 
people the air, and insects that either aid or 
injure the plant; from botany the plants that 
spring up spontaneously or after cultivation ; 
from mineralogy and geology and chemistry the 
nature and composition of the soil in its natural 


condition, and what fertilizers will insure the | possess the activity of the Devons. 
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richest yield to his labors; from history and 
travel he will learn to know something of the 
past of the world, and the wonders of other 
lands, and even from fiction and poetry he may 
derive benefit through the cultivation of a love 
of the beautiful. I do not advocate the reading 
of many books, as this might lead to a species 
of mental indigestion; but the careful study of a 
few at the home fireside, encouraged and assisted 


\ in their perusal by the personal sympathies of 


the rest of the family. In this way your 
daughters will participate in the reading of your 
sons, and parents and children may really share 
in the acquisition of information. 


Hereford Cattle. 





° 

This breed of cattle does not seem to gain in 
favor in this country. Dr. Ellzey, Professor of 
Agriculture in the Va. State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Live Stock Editor of the Southern 
Planter, gives in the October No. of that journal 
his estimate of their merits in the following 
terms: 

The next of the beef breeds we propose to 
describe is the long-established and well-known 
cattle of Herefordshire, England, celebrated for 
hardihood, heavy weights, and aptitude to fat- 
ten; but they are confessedly inferior milkers, 
and are never used in the dairy. It is claimed 
by their advocates, that these cattle strongly 
rival the Shorthorns, and have often beat them 
for sweepstakes premiums in the show rings. 
It must, however, be remembered that the sweep- 
stake premium goes to one or the other breed, 
as the. »nimal exhibited may be considered the 
best specimen of that breed, and is not at all an 
award of merit as between the two breeds. Nor 
can we admit from what we have seen of them 
and what is written by the best English authors, 
that the Herefords, by any means, rival Short- 
horns in excellence. We have, indeed, seen 
Herefords of superb individual merit; cylindri- 
cal in form, and built close down to the ground ; 
carrying an immense weight of flesh; yet they 
have rather a disappointing touch, and in our 
experience, when crossed with common stock, 
their grades lack merit, or at least such merit as 
might have been anticipated from the excellence 
of the thoroughbred parent. Compared with the 
bull or the ox, the Hereford cow appears to 
great disadvantage and presents far from a 
striking appearance; lacking the handsome 
color of the Shorthorns, she lacks the round, 
well-developed, deep-fleshed carcass of the cow 
of that breed. “The Hereford cow, says Youatt, 
is apparently a very inferior animal ; not only is 
she no milker, but her form has been sacrificed 
by the breeder.” “She is rather a small and ill- 
made animal; her bull calf frequently attains 
three times her own bulk; yet, when put up to 
fatten, she takes ou fat at a rapid rate, and 
spreads out to an extraordinay extent consider- 
ing her former appearance and size.” As work- 
oxen these cattle have not become distinguished. 
They are a little coarse-boned and somewhat 
heavy in the forward parts, so that they cannot 
Patience, 
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docility and strength they do possess, and when 
they have been worked for several years they 
prove excellent feeders, and often attain to heavy 
weights. The beef, too, is often very fine 
grained and well marbled, but there is at the 
same time rather apt to be too much coarse and 
heavy bone, especially in the fore-quarter. Not 
enemy sen the highest excellence for the yoke, 
veing the very poorest milkers, they ought to be 
indisputably the best beef-producers, if it can be 
claimed that they are better cattle for the farmer 
than the Shorthorns. That both Shorthorns 
and Devon on the contrary excel them in the 
quality of their flesh can, we think, be success- 
fully maintained. Furthermore, we believe that 
the true test of the value of the throughbred 
breeds of domestic animals, is the excellence of 
the grades they produce with the common sorts, 
and in this particular the Herefords cannot 
claim supremacy. Here they are unquestionably 
overmatched by both Shorthorns and Devons. 
Their deficiency as milkers unfits them for the 
yeneral farmer’s use, and they are apparently not 

estined to grow into much public favor in this 
country. In color, the Herefords are a pale red, 
sometimes approaching to dun, with white faces 
or rather white heads and white legs. They are, 
by some, believed to be originally the same as 
the Devons, but they are now much heavier and 
much coarser, especially in the fore-parts. It is 
proper to say that there are some enthusiastic 
admirers of these cattle, and that they are now 
being well advertised and pushed before the 
American public, and we do not deny that we 
have seen some magnificent individuals exhibited. 


The Jersey Cattle. 


In the Chicago National Lire Stock Journal, 
for October, the attention of breeders of Jersey 
cattle is directed to an important question, an 
extract from which will best explain itself. After 
remarking, that it is a safe prediction that the 
Channel Island cow will become more popular, 
and especially more fashionable, the writer adds ; 

It is an important question for Jersey breeders, 
whether they will accept the present standards as 
the best possible, and seek to secure uniformity 
to existing fashionable models, or whether they 
shall attempt to retain the present excellencies, 
and also further develop others. The generally 
recognized and accepted claim for the Jersey is, 
the production of rich milk—milk containing an 
unusually large percentage of butter. Large 
yields of milk are occasionally reported; but 
very generally the claim is, not quantity, but 
quality. Among breeders, we find quite differ- 
ent standards for judging. One class makes milk 
production the great test: this to be shown by 
actual tests of the individual or her ancestry, or 
else indicated by the escutcheon, or marks sup- 
posed to indicate excellence in this direction. 
Another class attaches great and, unquestionably, 
undue, importance to fancy points, noticeably a 
solid color and black points. Incidentally, there 
has been considerable change in size and appear- 
ance. The average Jersey cow of to-day is larger 
and a good deal more symmetrical than was tbe 


‘average Jersey of twenty years since; but this 
‘change has been somewhat incidental. Few 
breeders have made these changes a principal 
subject. 

Of course, it would be exceedingly unwise to 
adopt a Short-born model of perfection for the 
Jersey ; but I believe the greatest utility of the 
breed—its adaptation to the wants of the largest 
number—can be best secured by giving more 
general attention to increasing the size, improv- 
ing the form in its adaptation to meat production, 
and rejecting color as an important element in 
deciding value. There can be no essential con- 
nection between the production of rich milk and 
small size. A reasonable degree of symmetry 
cannot be a bar to excellence in milk production. 
And, whatever may be true of those in some 
special circumstances, it is clearly true that the 
|great majority of American and English dairy- 
men show, by their practice, that they do regard 
the value of the carcass, when the cow ceases to 
yroduce milk, as a not unimportant element. 

yith the increasing spread of Jersey bulls, it 
becomes a more and more important question— 
What is to be done with the bull calves? 

Of the two problems—to secure uniformity of 
color and retain the special excellence of the 
breed; or to somewhat increase the average size 
and improve the form for beef making, without 
injury to the milk-giving tendencies—I would 
choose the latter, as equally easy, and vastly the 
more praiseworthy attempt. I have known 
Jersey bulls which weighed 1,600 or 1,700 Ibs.; 
and I do not know that they were the less desira- 
ble, as shown by their progeny. I have seen 
Jersey cows which were good-looking cows, 
|judged by the ordinary standard, that looks to 
double adaptation, which were also good as oe 
ducers of milk rich in cream; as certainly I 
have known some most angular, undesirable 
cows, as judged by the same standard, which 
were also inferior at the pail. 
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Oxford Down Sheep. 


We give for a frontispiece in this month’s 
issue of the Farmer an engraving of the ram 
Freeland, of this breed, the property of Mr. T. 8. 
Cooper, of Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. Free- 
land has won moire medals and money prizes 
|than any other sheep of his age in Europe. In 
| July, 1876, he was hired, a two-shear ram, by Mr. 
Cooper, at the annual letting and sale of Mr. 
|Milton Druce, of England, at 85 guineas (say 
| $450) for the season. Freeland was afterwards 
| purchased at a long price by Mr. Cooper, and is 
|to remain at the head of his flock as a breeding 
|ram. In August of the present year, Mr. Cooper 
received 20 yearling ewes of the same breed from 
|Mr. Druce and 14 from Mr. John Treadwell, 
another celebrated Oxford breeder. 

From an article in Mr. Cooper's catalogue, 
taken from the London Field, we extract the 
following concerning these sheep, which are 
probably destined to become favorites in this 
: country : 
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Oxfordshire Down Sheep. 
BY MESSRS. M. DRUCE AND C. HOBBS. 
_ No breed of sheep has grown more into public 
favor, or has more rapidly extended in numbers, 
within the last fifteen or twenty years, than the 
Oxford Down. It is now somewhere about fifty 
years since Messrs. Druce of Eynsham, Gilett of 
Southleigh, Blake of Stanton Harcourt, and 
Twynham of Hampshire, undertook the con- 
struction of a new breed of sheep, that should 
in great measure possess the weight of the 
Longwool with the quality of the Down. 
Probably the advantage of such a breed was 
first apparent in the offspring of a cross occa- 
sionally resorted to in the case of draft ewes, but 
from pursuing which farmers had hitherto been 
deterred by the tendency of the offspring to 
breed back to either side; and for many years 
after the breed had become recognized ‘as dis- 
tinct, the want of uniform character was a 
source of criticism. Some slight admixture of 
Sussex Down may have been introduced by 
those early breeders ; but we are of opinion that 
the Cotswold grey-faced ram and the Hampshire 
Down ewe were tbe chief, if not the only, mate- 
rials which by judicious blending and careful 
selection have resulted in a class of sheep which, 
under suitable conditions, are probably as 
profitable as any that can be mentioned, both on 
account of size, weight of wool, aptitude to fat- 
ten, hardy character, and valuable meat. The 
success of the early promoters of the project led 
many others into the field. It was not until 


1850 that they were styled the Oxfordshire Down, 


the county of Oxford being their stronghold; 
previous to this date they were properly regarded 
as cross-breeds, and known as Down Cotswolds, 
under which designation they achieved successes 
at the Smithfield shows. 

The R. A. 8. decided on a separate class, and 
the Oxfordshire Downs made their first appear- 
ance as a recognized breed by the great society 
in the Exhibition year of 1862, at Battersea, 
where they numbered 62 entries, and were highly 
spoken of by the judges, who, however, objected 
to their want of uniformity—a deficiency again 
a to by the judges at the Royal 1865 and 

The reports in the R. A. 8. Journal of 1870 
and 1872 speak in high praise of their general 
excellence and great improvement in uniform 
character. We still see difference in type in the 
rams offered to the public; but, knowing that 
a heavy fleece can be obtained, with wool thickly 
set on the skin, and holding the opinion that a 
fine quality of mutton is not to be found under 
an open coat, we think that a great advance will 
be made when a lashy Cotswold fleece is no 
longer to be found among flocks bearing the 
name of Oxfordshire Downs. 

For rent-payers they are not to be excelled, 
and with their robust constitutions and early 
maturity, bearing as they do such an abundant 
supply of mutton and wool, they have made 
their way into most counties; and many hun- 
dreds of rams are yearly sold by the different 
breeders. 

A real Oxfordshire Down should have a nice 
dark color, the poll well covered with wool, 








adorned with a topknot on the forehead ; a good 
fleece of wool, thick on the skin, not too curly; 
a well-formed barrel on short, dark legs (not 
grey or spotted); with good, firm mutton. The 
tegs are usually sold fat, from 11 to 13 months 
old, at an average of 10 stone, (140 Ibs.) and are 
much sought after in the London and other mar- 
kets. The following figures, taken from the 
Smithfield Club show catalogue, will give some 
idea of the live weight of a pen of three shear- 
lings when about 22 months old : 


The average age of the pen of three ewes in 1870 was 
57% months. 

The average age of the pen of three ewes in 1871 was 
61 months. 


The weight of wool for a whole flock will 
average about 7 Ibs. per sheep; rams have been 
known to cut as much as 20 Ibs. when shearlings. 
Great numbers of shearlings and ram lambs are 
now sold by public as well as private sale. The 
Oxfordshire sheep are adapted more particularly 
for mixed soils, and stand close stocking and 
confinement; that is, they can be kept entirely 
in hurdles, and will probably do better so than if 
allowed a range. 

The stock ewes are generally divided in 
August, and rams selected to suit each lot; they 
run over the stubbles, and are penned on rape or 
cabbage at night ; in some instances a few beans 
are given. They thenclean up the pastnres till 
Christmas, having bean or pea straw at night. 
It is considered unwise to give them many 
turnips before yeaning. They are then brought 
into the foldyard for lambing, and are fed on hay, 
cotton cake, and a few roots,and remain so until 
the lambs are sufticiently strong to go into the 
turnip field. They will be found very good 
mothers, being strong and prolific, producing a 
considerable proportion of twins; this, however, 
depends much upon the nature of the land. The 
lambs when taken into the field have a fold in 
front of their mothers, where they are supplied 
with hay, corn, and, as the case may be, cut 
swedes, or crop off the greens; the ewes with 
twins arealso givencorn. The lambs are usually 
weaned when about twenty-two weeks old. The 
plan now adopted is to have the fold thoroughly 
well set, and allow them to remain in front of 
the ewes, and after a few days they will become 
quite reconciled. They are a healthy class of 
sheep, and cases of giddiness are seldom known 
in any of the flocks. The management closely 
approaches that practised in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, where the attention to ewes and lambs 
has become proverbial—early maturity (¢ ¢., 20 
tb. a quartera year old) requiring great attention 
during the young stage; and we are satisfied 
from experience that an early acquaintance with 
suitable artificial food and a frequent change of 
the natural produce are points of the gravest 
importance. The master’s eye is required daily 
to note progress. A check to the young system 
is often bad to recover from, and it is a great 
argument for the folding system that the sheep 
are so frequently under eye that any marked 
change must be nuticed at once. 
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Norfolk Red-Polled Cattle. 


We give above a correct engraving of these 
cattle. Mr. Taber, their owner, purchased in 
1873 from the Elmham herd of Lord Sondes, 
three heifers in calf and a bull of this breed,—the 
first, it is believed, brought to America; and in 
1874 four more females. 
the heifers were too straight and handsome to 
prove large milkers, but changed their opinion in 
the following spring when they had calves and 
showed very fine udders; the heifer 
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RAVINEWOOD BEAU AND BELLE. 
Norfold Red-Polled Cattle, the property of G, F. Taber, Patterson, N 





| Maid, at that time two years old, gave 36 pounds 
of milk per day on pasture only, and has since 
| considerably exceeded this. 
| The following is Mr. Taber’s description of 
| these cattle, which he says are so quiet and 
docile compared with his horned cows that he is 
confident any one who has a herd of good polled 
cattle will never again have those with horns: 

“The Norfolk and Suffolk Red-Polled Cattle 
originated in Norfolk and Suffolk counties, 
England. 

So far back as can be traced, there existed 
in those counties a breed of polled cattle, 
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renowned for their hardiness and excellent milk- | 
ing qualities ; the bullocks also making a very | 
superior quality of beef. They were rather | 
small, and seem to have been of different colors, | 
more frequently, however, of red or dun. During 
the last half century, a number of enterprising | 
men of that section have taken a special interest | 
in the improvement of this breed, and we have, | 
as the result, the pure-bred Norfolk and Suffolk | 
Red of the present day. These animals are | 
usually of a rich red color, sometimes a shade | 
lighter, of medium size, small bones, good form, 
particularly clean and stylish about the head and 
neck. The cows are frequently very plump and 
straight when dry, but when giving milk become 
lank and less pleasing to the eye of any but the 
dairyman. The accompanying portraits repre- 
sent the imported bull Ravinewood Beau and 
cow Belle, and as such are very truthful repre- 
sentations, and are good specimens of the breed. 

Belle has given this season, on a rather short 

yasture, no grain, forty pounds of milk per day. 

Vith ordinary feed, from thirty-four to forty 

pounds of milk per day appears to be a common 
yield from the cows. I find, that when crossed 
with horned cows, the Norfolk bull makes a very 
strong impresson the progeny, which very rarely 

has any horas and is generally red in color.” 


Mr. A. B. Allen says: “Of the polled cattle 
mentioned, the first in value and most deserving 
the attention of the American breeder is, perhaps, 
the Norfolk Red. ‘This beautiful race of animals 
has been long bred in England, of the same color 
and general characteristies as at present, and has 
consequently become one of the most fixed and 
distinct breeds of that country, They are now 
rapidly spreading into the neighboring counties, 
and are beginning te be exported into foreign 
countries, where they are much liked. They are 
of medium size and a handsome red color, vary- 
ing in shade like the Devon, Their merits may 
be thus briefly stated : 

First, hardy and thrifty. 

Second, quiek feeders, or in other words they 
mature early-and fatten kindly. 

Third, beef of the first quality. ° 

Fourth, very docile in disposition, and conse- 
quently easily handied and herded. 

Fifth, the most highly improved are good 
milkers, equaling in this respect the best Ayr- 
sures. 

Sixth, deer-like head and limbs, with smooth, 
well-rounded form. 





Seventh, fine style, and a dash rivaling that of 
the Devon. = 

In fact, they are often called Polled Devons, to 
distinguish them from other reddish breeds. 

My brother, the late Richard L. Allen, when | 
traveling in England in 1869, wrote home that | 
the Norfolk Reds he saw there were much like 
this fine breed, and adds: ‘I have never seen such 
beautiful animals. If I were breeding choice 
stock in America, I would build up a herd of 
choice Norfolks at once, if they could be found 
here in sufficient numbers approximating merit 


” 


to those I saw. 
The milking qualities of these cattle are| 
unquestionable, and it frequently happens that a 
cow will yield a good quantity of milk from one | 
calving to another. 
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The Escutcheon. 


In the July (and first) number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the American Jersey Cattle Club, a 
periodical established as an organ of the breeders 
and owners of Jersey cattle, and to discuss mat- 
ters relating to Jerseys and to butter dairying, 
the editor, Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., has the fol- 
lowing article on the milk union or Escutcheon * 

In a recent contribution to The Practical 
Farmer, Mr. L. 8. Harden says: 

“Of all the unmitigated humbugs that were 
ever imposed upon a long-suffering and patient 
people this Guénon theory of the milk-mirror is 
the greatest.” 

The boldness, confidence and freshness of 
this statement are aimost enough to deter one 
from saying anything which might touch the 
bloom of its youthful cheek. That we area great 
people has long been obvious, and no indication 
of our superiority to the effete nations of 
Europe is more marked than our ability to deter- 
mine, at a dash, difficult questions which have 
been painfully solved by our cousins across the 
water in accordance with systems of reasoning 
and rules of evidence which their narrow and re- 
stricted training has led them to consider neces- 
gary. It needs but the strong blood, the quick 
intellect, and the confident manliness of a young 
people, whose home is in the setting sun, to over- 
throw with one sweep of the pen the logical 
deductions of those senile peoples who base 
their conclusions upon cumulative proof and the 
experience of many years. 

At the same time, while we ought, perhaps, to 
accept Mr. Hardin's scornful condemnation of 
Guénon’s system, we may be excused for seeking 
in the history of this theory some justification 
for the grave error into which our scientific 
friends abroad have fallen, and toward which 
some misguided persons here have expressed a 
leaning. Full justification may not be found in 
the following r sum: of the subject, but it is all 
there is to offer in their behalf. 

Guénon was born in the early part of this 
century. He was the son of a gardener, and 
was brought up to this trade of his forefathers. 
As a child, he was sent to care for the family 
cow on the common grazing ground. He was 
of an observing turn of mind, a student of bot- 
any and agriculture, and of geometry and the 
rudiments of drawing. His subsequent achieve- 
ments showed him to be a peasant of no ordi- 
nary kind. Studying carefully the external in- 
dications of the cow under his charge, and of 
others with which she was grazing, he conceived 
the idea that the escutcheon must have a fixed 
meaning. With this idea strong in his mind, he 
made it the chief aim of his life to systematize 
this meaning, and to develop from it a rule 
which should be of value to breeders and pur- 
chasers of cattle. Largely with a view to in- 
creasing his facilities for investigation, he became 
a cattle-dealer. For seven or eight years he was 
constantly engaged in arranging the results of 
his investigations and making a consistent classi- 
fication of them. In 1828 he addressed to the 
Academy of Bordeaux a request that his system 
might be examined and reported upon. As he 











was not yet willing to disclose his secret, the re- 
port of the committee went little further than the 
assertion that M. Guénon really possessed great 
sagacity in his line, and to recommend that a 
sufficient indemnity be accorded him to induce 
him to give his system to the public. 


Nine years later the Agricultural Society of 
Bordeaux appointed a committee, whose chair- 
man was the chief Veterinary Professor of the 
Department, to give the new system an exhaust- 
ive investigation. The examination was applied 
to upwards of sixty cows and heifers. Concern- 
ing this trial the committee say in their report: 

“We are bound to declare that every state- 
ment made by M. Guénon with respect to each 
of them, whether it regarded the quantity of 
milk or the time during which the cow contin- 
ued to give milk, after being got with calf, or, 
finally, the quality of the milk as being more or 
less creamy or serous, was confirmed, and its 
accuracy fully established. The only discrepan- 
cies which occurred were some slight differences 
in regard to the guantity of milk; but these, as 
we afterwards satisfied ourselves, were caused by 
the food of the animal being more or less abun- 
dant.” 

Another test was made through Guénon and 
his brother, to whom the system had been com- 
municated. The same cows were examined by 
the two brothers separately ; a record of the two 
estimates of the quality of each animal being 
made, and being compared with the separate 
statements of the owners. 


“This mode of proceeding could not fail to 
give rise to differences—to contradictign, even— 
between the judgment of the two brothers, un- 
less their method was a positive and sure one. 
Well! gentlemen—we must say it—this last test 
was absolutely decisive. Not only did the 
various judgments of the two brothers accord 
perfectly together, but they were in perfect ac- 
cordance, also, with al] that was said by the pro- 
prietors in regard to the qualities, pads and bad, 
of every animal subjected to this examination.” 

Two members of the committee, scientific 
men with special physiological knowledge of 
domestic animals, were struck with the truth of 
the system, and the report says: 

“This system, gentlemen, we do not fear to 
say it, is infallible. The signs upon which it is 
founded, ever constant, invariable in the place 
which they occupy, are strongly impressed upon 
the animal by the hand of nature..... he 
members of your committee, after witnessing 
the first experiment, have been able themselves 
to apply the system, and to form judgments 
which were afterward corroborated in the same 
way that those of M. Gu¢non were.” 

uénon was proclaimed a member of the 
Society and awarded a gold medal; fifty copies 
of his work on milch cows were subscribed for, 
and one thousand copies of the committee's re- 
port were ordered printed for circulation among 
the agricultural societies of France. 

The Agricultural Society of Aurillac appointed 
a committee, whose examination was equally 
careful and whose report was quite as emphatic: 

“Each cow was examined separately by M. 
Guénon, who wrote his notes upon her, and 
delivered the paper closed toone of us. Immedi- 
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questioned the owner of the cow, or the person 
in charge of her, in regard to her daily yield of 
milk, its quality, and the time during which she 
continued to give milk after being got with calf. 


| The answers were taken down in writing, and 


then compared with the notes written by M. 
Guénon. They were generally found to accord, 
and proved to the satisfaction of your commit- 
tee and every one present—all of whom attended 
with lively interest to these proceedings—that 
M. Guénon possesses great sagacity in judging 
of cattle, and that his method rests upon a sure 
foundation. 

“An incident occurred to confirm us in this 
opinion. A farmer played the trick of bringing 
up for examination a cow that had already been 
examined and pronounced upon. The notes 
written by M. Guénon on this occasion accorded 
exactly, in every respect, with those he had 
written on the former. 

“The method of M. Guénon has not the merit 
of being a brilliant theory. It rests upon facts 
and long experience. It is only after repeated 
trials and twenty-five years of toilsome re- 
searches that its author has accomplished the 
task of establishing it.” 

Guénon received from this Society the same 
commendation and award that had been given 
him at Bordeaux. 

It is now forty years since these events trans- 
pired. Guénon’s system, but little modified, has 
been published in every country in Europe, and, 
so far as we know or believe, it everywhere com- 
mands the greatest respect where it is the best 
known. Among the more intelligent dairymen 
of France and Germany it is accepted as being 
of unquestioned value. The Dutch treatise on 
the subject is largely annotated and is much 
more copious than the original. We wereshown 
this book by Wouter Sluis, one of the most noted 
and intelligent dairymen of the Beemster Pol- 
der, in North Holland, who assured us that 
under no circumstances would he buy or breed 
from acow that was not highly marked accord- 
ing to Guénon’s system, and that in selling he 
made it a rule to reserve the cows with the best 
escutcheons, whatever might be their other indi- 
cations. 

Being informed that the escutcheon was re- 
lied upon in America only in a general way, and 
in conjunction with other indications, he said 
that this could result only from our disregard of 
the minuter indications which Guénon had de- 
scribed; that he was confident that no man had 
ever mastered the system in all its details with- 
out being convinced of its absolute truth—not 
as the only thing to be regarded in breeding and 
in buying and selling, but as the one thing with- 
out which no other indications, however good, 
should be accepted as conclusive. 

The farmers of Jersey are mostly cottagers 
owning but a few acres of land and keeping few 
animals. Their interests are divided among 
many little industries. They are not generally 
the sort of men to study and apply an intricate 
system like thatof Guénon. Among the officers 
of the Agricultural Society of the island a diver- 
sity of opinion existed as to the value of Guénon’s 
method, and at an inspection of a herd of about 
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twenty cows some of these gentlemen spoke 
slightingly of it. Hereupon one or two of them 
who had made a study of its details asserted its 
value in the most confident terms, and convinced 
the others that their slight regard for it was due 
to their slight knowledge. 

Never having made ourselves proficient in the 
intricacies of the system, we have no definite 
proof to offer in contravention of Mr. Hardin’s 
dictum, only a confident belief that we have 
derived benefits from such knowledge ot the 
escutcheon as we do possess which have been of 
great practical use. In our opinion, G. L. D., 
who replies to Mr. Hardin in the Country Gen- 
tlemen of the 5th instant, is entirely correct in 
saying : 

“ All conditions being equal, the cow with a 
perfect escutcheon will give a large yield of milk, 
decreasing by almost imperceptible degrees from 
the full flow to the time of calving, while one 
with no escutcheon, or an inferior one, will go 
dry five months in the year, and never give over 
a hatful of milk at her best. In an hour's time 


I can find one hundred cows of this latter class 
without an exception among them, while on the 
other hand I never saw a poor milker with a 
good escutcheon.” 

—— ae > 


On Ventilation and the Dairy. 


Editors American Farmer : 

In a former paper I promised to give you a 
short article on how I managed to obtain venti- 
lation for my dairy. I now proceed to do so, 
and wish to state actual results,—for speculation 


amounts to nothing unless backed by solid sub- | 


stantial arguments. Too much of such is pub- 
lished; and the trouble is, parties write from 
hot-house results or repeat only the errors of 
others that every practical farmer knows the 


worthlessness of: hence my aim has been only 


to give the result of actual experiments, avoid- 


ing as far as possible theory or speculation, | 


unless 1 have common sense as a saddle to ride 


upon. 
for the following reason : 


arising from organic changes taking place in 
such a sensitive matter as milk, which is liable to 
putrefaction in a few hours, loading the atmos- 
phere with an acid that in turn precipitates the 
clabber or caseine before there is any chance for 


the cream to rise; and if it does, will have the | 


smell of the dairy, which must destroy all hope 
for making first-class butter. At least nine- 
tenths of the butter sold in our market, in my 
opinion, is spoilt before it enters the churn, 
cither by the fermentation or oxydation destroy- 
ing the granulation, or by the absorption of some 
offensive smell which an acute taste will detect. 

A dairy to produce such results was found on 
my place when purchased, consisting of a build- 
ing detached from the house, about 8 feet square, 
built of brick, 9-inch walls and about four feet 
below the surface, usually half full of water 
during the fall and spring, (having no drainage.) 
and had been the convenient hole to throw the 
trash from the house in, such as broken dishes, 
worn-out coffee pots, old shoes, &c., for years. 
"There was no other use for such an institution,—as 


Ventilation is all-important to a dairy, | 
Without it there will | 
be a collection of foul gases, bad smells naturally 
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milk, like the grass, had long before dried up. 
The present grass-fields give pleasure to the 
eye, milk to the hungry stomach, butter 
to buy the other necessary luxuries, and the 
clabber and sour milk, containing all the elements 
extracted from the soil, going to the pig-pen, to 
be again returned to where it came from. But- 
ter being the result of the air and water, does 
not contain a particle of matter from the soil: 
hence no matter how much is sold off the place, 
it does not take away with it a single element of 
the soil. Therefore, a farm devoted to butter- 
making will never become exhausted, except by 
the inorganic elements entering the animals 
sold from the place. I find Iam away from my 
base. 

When the necessity arose the old dairy was 
cleaned, and the water dipped out, which I found 
was resting upon a brick floor laid in cement; 
and I presume like many others to be found in 
level countries without springs, asours is. The 
necessary repairs being made the dairy was 
brought into use; and although it was kept 
clean and the milk dropped was wiped up, there 
always seemed a sour, musty smell in the cis- 
tern,—for such it was,—and it was impossible to 
make butter. Being very verdant on such sub- 
jects the fault was placed on the churns, and 
several different patented ones were purchased, 
“warranted to make first-class butter in three 
minutes.” After sinking about twenty dollars 
for such humbugs I abandoned the idea of 
making good butter by any churn, being con- 
vinced that the fault was in the dairy, for often 


| the morning’s milk was clabber by dinner time. 


I propose,giving a description of my new dairy, 
which has given perfect satisfaction for some 
years, and cool milk and good butter free of all 
offensive odors. It has been much admired by 
my numerous friends visiting Rock Hall during 
the summer months. 

Immediately adjoining the old dairy, (using 
one of the walls,) another was constructed on 
the following plan: Two four-inch walls were 
built, laid in cement, leaving a space between 
them of about ten inches for air. Along the 
foundation of the inner wall, every other brick 
was left out to admit of the cooled and conse- 
quently heavy air to pass out of the chamber 
into the dairy, and thus to displace the 
warmer air through the ventilator directly in 
the centre of the roof, in which is the opening 
covered with fine wire netting to prevent insects 
and flies entering: this and a window on the 
north wall protected from flies in the same man- 
ner, being the only openings in the dairy, except 
the door entering from the old one, which also 
has two small windows in it with the above 
protection, the entrance being the old doorway in 
the north wall. It will be seen that these double 
walls act as a sort of chimney, and air being a 
non-conductor, the heat from without is excluded 
to a certain extent. About 8 inches above 
the opening of the inner wall the bottom of 
the trough is laid, consisting of two-inch plank 
extending all around the walls; on the inner 
edge of the three planks a four-inch breast is 
laid in cement high enough for-a deep pan. 
For the outer wall of the trough I use the inner 
wall of the house. 











The bottom and sides are then well cov- 
ered with cement to prevent all leaks, and the 
trough is ready for use. If I recollect correctly 
a country bricklayer did all the work in less than 
three days. A few feet from the dairy a well 
was dug, and a cucumber pump placed in it. 
From directly over the top of the trough a pipe 
was carried to the pump, which it entered below 
the platform, and during the day water is pumped 
into the trough, temperature during the sum- 
mer months rising from 50 to 58 degrees, which 
is about the proper degree to cool the milk. To 
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I have liad the ventilator, as well as the win- 
dows, well secured by a non-conductor, hoping to 


| use the dairy in winter; but it is a failure, the 
| milk freezing the first snap, when you would 


prevent an overflow of the trough and to empty | 


the same several times a day in very warm 
weather, thereby preventing any stagnant water 
remaining, a pipe is carried through the wall near 
the top extending from the bottom of the trough, 
the other end of which isa few inches below the 
bottom of the trough. As the latter fills and 
starts the overflow, the water continues to run 
until the trough is empty, on the principle of a 
syphon; when empty it must be pumped full 
again before the syphon acts. In this way the 
water is constantly changing. Since the above 
arrangement, I have not had the slightest trouble 
from a musty, foul-smelling dairy. I spoke of 
the old dairy being half full of water half the 
year. To got rid of this was easily accomplished. 
The bottom of the nearest ditch was leveled 
and rather to my surprise was found 
to be low enough to drain the dairy. Some 
old plank was brought into use, a ditch dug 
in less than one day by a single hand, and before 
night the water was gone, and has not made its 
appearance since. This drain takes the waste 
water from the dairy. I hope I have made my 
plan clear to any reader who deems the matter 
worth consideration. Now for my next improve- 
ment: 
mill at the barn, which has contizued to work 
like a charm. Happening to be in sight of it 
last week during the terrible storm and blow, it 
was my pleusure to see it pass through it without 
the slightest injury, when old trees were uproot- 
ed close by. The storm was certainly the sever- 
est I have ever seen, rocking my house like a 
cradle, and doing much damage along the coast. 
Mills having reached bottom prices and about as 
near perfection as the mower, sewing machine, 
&c., | propose erecting a small one at the dairy, 
so as always to have a full supply of cool water 
passing around the deep puns day and night, for 
lazy people will sometimes forget their duty, but 
the seldom-failing winds, without cost or thanks, 
are on hand willingly offering their assistance to 
man. During the time the mill has been work- 
ing I think there have not been more than three 
or four days that ample water has not been 
furnished to fifteen horses and cows, and they 
drink no small amount. A. P. SHARP. 

Baltimore, Oct., 1877 

P. S.—I have supposed the current to be from 
the double walls through the dairy from this 
fact—the opening along the bottom walls are 
colder than the space above, the thermometer 
indicating a difference of several “degrees. 
Besides, strange to say, the millk will freeze 
quicker in the dairy than it will in a room close 
by in the ground floor,—another proof that the 


hardly think it possible. The latter difficulty 
may be avoided by closing the opening in the 
wall and prevent the cold current. 
°*@- 
The Grange. 


Politics and Political Economy. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
The following is a report to Brighton (Mont- 


| gomery county, Md.) Grange (60) on Political 


Economy and Partisan Politics,—the bearing of 
each on grangers and farmers generally, and the 
proper limits of their agitation in the Grange: 

Article II. of the Constitution of the Order 
of Patrons of Husbandry judiciously prohibits 
the discussion of political questions in the work 
of the order; and the Patrons’ Parliamentary 
Guide, used by the Executive Committee of the 
National Grange, defines the word “political” in 
the constitution to mean partisan politics, and 
does not include or refer to general questions of 
Political Economy. 

The confusion of these two questions in the 
popular mind arises from the use of the word 
“political” in connection with the word “econ- 


| omy,” which, by itself, signifies system ; so that 


political economy strictly and simply means 


| system (or rule, or law, or science,) applied to 


Nearly a year ago I had erected a wind- | 
| their exact specific signification. 


politics. 

Politics, in its highest and best sense, means 
the science of government: hence the similarity 
—almost identity—of the two terms “Politics” 
and “Political Economy,” when we inquire into 
But the word 
politics, unfortunately, has another meaning ; 
namely, the use of improper means to secure 
the suecess of a party, or the direction of a por- 
ular party, or personal strife for official position ; 
so that we shall best secure plain and popular 


| comprehension of the terms by defining partisan 


politics as the popular strife for mere party or 
personal supremacy ; and Political Economy as 
the science of man’s social relations in their agr?- 
cultural, commercial, industrial and political 
aspects. The former frequently gives us change 


| of officers or party control, without improve- 


ment in our mode of public administration; 
whilst an application to the modes of public 


| administration of the principles of Politic: | 


Economy—those which should control man’s 
intercourse With his fellows—would invariably 


| be followed by method, knowledge, science in 


government, and nota constant exhibition of 


| inexperience, ignorance and wrong, with the 


repetition of errors which have previously proved 
disastrous to the people; and as the repetition is the 
result of their ignofance and wrong, and as the 
constant change to which we are exposed by the 
absence of system and science is also the result 
of ignorance and immorality, itis at once appa- 
rent that we need the stability that would follow 


| the administration of government in accordance 


cold current of air must pass in extracting the | 


heat from the milk. 


with those well-established principles which 
secure the public welfare; and as the agri- 


' cultural classes are vitally interested in attain- 
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ing ‘this condition of —e government in the 
| becomes necessary. Cattle and slaves were s0 


interests of the people, the agitation and discus- 
sion by the agricultural classes of the principles 
upon which governments should be conducted, 
is also at once apparent. As all this agitation 
and discussion in the grange should refer solely 
to the principles of political economy, and not 
in any manner to partisan politics, the dividing 
line between the two should be plainly drawn ; 

for through the one we shall attain increased 
power of assoc iation, progress and individual 
happiness; by the other we pass through strife 
and passion into disruption and wreck. A dis- 
yassionate investigation into the principles of 
Political Economy will lead to the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people, and prepare them 
as they can be prepared in no other manner, as 
they must be prepared, for the discharge of their 
political duties. With this preparation they 
become truly independent sovereigns and rulers ; 
and a government so ruled becomes truly an inde- 
pendent and popular government. Without 
this preparation they remain mere agents in the 
hands of others, and the history 
shows the power thus obtained is generally 
employed to attain individual benefit, and not to 
secure the prosperity and happiness of al/ the 
people,—the only object for which government, 
with its complicated machinery of law, law- 
makers and law-executors, should be established 
among men. 

Let us glance briefly at some of the details of 
these two great arenas of human effort,—Politi- 
cal Economy and Partisan Politics —and see if 
we cannot draw such a line between them for 
our guidance, as shall give us all the blessings 
that will flow from the one, whilst we avoid all 
the errors which follow in the train of the other. 


First— Political Economy. 


In the early period of man’s existence or occu- 
pation of the land, he is a hunter; his relations 
with his fellow-creatures are few and exceeding- 
ly simple; his wants are easily supplied by his 
vocation, with but slight contact with others; he 
requires no laws but those which common agree- 
ment with his few neighbors are sufficient to 
establish. Passing to the shepherd state in his 
social growth, the necessity of occupying large 
tracts of land for his cattle and his family still 
renders frequent intimate intercourse with 
others impossible, and the abundance of com- 
mon occupation on the land leaves slight ground 
for difference or dispute; and wherever man 
exists in these early stages of his progress we 
find him indifferent to and but slightly controlled 
by the laws and customs of the more thickly 
settled regions around him; but increasing in 
numbers he turns his attention to agriculture 
and tilling of the land, asa means of support; 
and being a gregarious animal—by natural 
inclination, and in increasing communities by 
necessity also—he seeks social and business 
intercourse with his fellows; then arise complex 
questions in regard to the proper division of the 
land; the right to certain tracts and privileges: 
these are proprietory rights; then industry, or 
art, or prowess in war, gives some superior 
advantages in possession; then tenants spring 
up With rights and privileges ; and when associ- 
ation by gradual progress has reached a certain 


of the case | 
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stage, a standard of the value of accumulation 


used by the Anglo-Saxons; cattle by the Greeks ; 
wampum by American aborigines : cod-fish by 
New Englanders, and tobacco by Virginians ; 
and these crude instruments are soon replaced 
by some article offering greater facilities for 
intercourse, and the precious metals follow in the 
steps of commerce; and as these are found to 
embarrass its operations and retard its progress, 
they in turn are replaced by paper, representing 
and circulating as money. 

The increase of population, the occupation of 
the land, frequently small tracts of land by large 
numbers, and division of the people into various 
classes—agricultural, industrial, commercial, pro- 
fessional—soon present a complex condition of 
society. Power is delegated or assumed and one 
superior authority is recognized by all. Differ- 
ent interests (sometimes antagonistic, but never 
under a proper adjustment of the social compact,) 
arise for settlement; and law and law-makers 
are required for the good of all, that all these 

various and apparently antagonistic interests 
may be equally and harmoniously developed and 
protected. The transfer of land, the transaction 
of public business and the administration of jus- 
tice—the only objects which should be pur- 
sued by law,—necessitate the training of and 
give employment to lawyers. Disease, compli- 


cated and serious, follows the departure of the 
people from the simple and healthful modes of 
primitive life, and a certain class is likewise 
set apart to give that study to the human system, 
| its restoration and preservation, which the pre- 
occupation or the necessities or the deficient edu- 


cation of the masses of tune people prevent 


| them from giving, and physicians become like- 


wise a necessary separate class. The producer of 
an article (wheat or an axe) cannot always deal 


| directly with the consumer or user of his product, 
| (indeed it is unwise that he should,) without an 


outlay far greater than the expense of an agent : 


| hence merchants become essential factors between 


producers and consumers. Bankers become the 
important agents for facilitating these various 
operations. Blacksmiths, tailors, carpenters, 
masons, millers, &c., are valuable coadjutors in 
the great science of occupying, beautifying and 
perfecting the earth. 

All necessary callings—for all the vocations of 


| men are not necessary ; some are even injurious— 


are equally valuable and important and honora- 
ble, and the members thereof are equally honora- 
ble so far as the calling in itself is considered ; for 
the conclusion is easily and logically reached 
that the necessary labor of the members of 


' (so-called) inferior vocations would have to be 


done by members of other vocations, if classes 
could not be found for their performance. 

The farmer, under complete and highly- 
developed social conditions, is no longer the 
“independent” farmer. W hen his wool and 
cotton and flax were prepared and made into 
garments in his house, and his crude implements 
wrought into shape on the farm which furnished 
the necessary supplies for his household, he was 
the “independent” farmer; but so great has been 
the change effected by the growth of society 
that now there is no independence in the calli- 
ings, but dependence: the farmer is as depend- 
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ent on the tailor and the blacksmith for their | 
products as they are for his. Clothing and imple- 
ments are now as important as bread, and this 
rule holds good concerning the other vocations. 
In his hour of need, the farmer is as dependent 
on the other pursuits of bis fellows as they are 
on his corn and supplies; and his peculiar iso- 
lated situation has rendered him the helpless 
victim of the steps which other vocations have 
taken for their own advancement: hence his 
subordinate position hitherto; and hence the 
importance and vital need of such knowledge 
of his relations with other vocations, as shall 
lead to a proper adjustment of those relations, 
that the rewards of the labor of all may be 
equally distributed among all, to each according 
to his merit and need—like the refreshing rains 
and the sparkling dew, and the bright sunshine 
and grateful shade; the odor of flowers and the 
song of birds, and the splendor that rests on ten 
thousand fair spots to charm the children of 
Him whose wide-spread benediction crowns 


_ them with the abiding evidence of His impartial 


love,—and all this would follow the execution 
of the principles of the science of social inter- 
course, political economy ; for all these control 
and secure the proper basis of man’s inter 
course with his fellows, and through that 
necessarily his peace, progress and happiness. 
But such is not the condition of things now; 
the rewards of labor are inequitably distributed ; 
some are willing and anxious to work, but can- 
not obtain it; some are toiling constantly in 
deep mines, in close and unwholesome facto- 
ries, in hot fields and dangerous places; whilst 
others are enjoying in ease a disproportionate 
share of the product of the labor of the toilers; 
oppressors on one side, victims on the other: 
hence the long-continued struggle of the ages. 
Patriciansand Plebeians in Rome; the Jacquerie 
riots of 1353; Royalty and the Sans Culottes of 
France; Curporations and Employees in our 
time. Is not the removal of this social crime 
and misery a goal worthy the energies of the 
best and strongest? Is it not paramount‘o all 
other questions agitated among men ? 
Dawson LAWRENCE. 
Wo. J. ScorreLp. 
(Conclusion in our next number. 
a. a 


Baltimore County (Md.) Grange. 


The grange spirit seems to have taken a firm 
hold in Baltimore county, where the order is 
growing steadily in numbers and influence. The | 
County Grange, a representative body, composed 
of men of intelligence, dignity and business 
ability, which would do no discredit to any com- 
munity, has settled down to the discussion of 
practical questions and to real work. 

The public roads, common schools, combina- 
tion for purchasing the best fertilizers, the reform 
of abuses prevailing in some of our city markets, 
&c., are being approached in a way which shows 
that business is meant. 

A proposed new road law for the county has 
been ordered to be printed that it may be sub- 
mitted to general criticism ; and in every step 
taken care is had to show entire absence of any 
partisan bias, and that the efforts made are to 
secure the general welfare. 


Horticulture. 





Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association. 
September Meeting. 


A large and varied collection of Fruits and 
Flowers on exhibition, Jno. Saul leading off with 
60 varieties of Pears. 

Dr. McKim read a paper on 

FRUITS IN DISEASE. 

I do not intend reading a medical thesis for 
professional criticism, but a practical essay for 
popular use; and though I shall run counter to 
many prejudices, yet I am satisfied that facts 
invite investigation, and truth fears no criticism. 

Many people walk through the world back- 
ward, having their faces turned in the direction 
whence they came, and not looking the way 
they are going. Many are surrounded by the 
walls of prejudice, the result of education or pre- 
conceived views; and as the walls are leveled, so 
us to enlarge the range of their vision, they bend 
their knees, or bow their heads, lest the conceived 
orthodoxy of their views be changed. 

The prejudice against cold water, as a suitable 
drink for fever patients, has not entirely yielded 
to common sense and reason,—for almost daily the 
question is put, “ Doctor, can he have cold water ?” 
So we find a popular impression against the use 
of fruits and vegetables, and many partake of 
these healthful and necessary articles of diet “in 
fear and trembling.” That there is usually an 
increase of deaths during the months that fruits 
and fresh or new vegetables are in the markets is 
granted, but Jet us investigate the cause. 

The Dr. then quotes from the health reports 
of Dr. Snow, health officer of Providence, 
R. L., showing that in July, 1863, the number 
of deaths was one less than in the previous 
month; that of the 30 deaths of natives, 9 
were under 5 years; that of the 31 deaths of for- 
eigners, 17 were under 4 years ; making a total of 
26 under 5, out of a total of 61. About one-half 
were of cholera infantum. 

Notice, if you please, the significant disparity 
between the mortality rate of the children of 
native-born and foreign-born parents. This fact 
at once indicates causes due, not to fruit-eating, 
but to the want of due regard to proper sanitary 
and hygienic regulations. 

In his report for July, 1869, Dr. Snow says: 
“We are treated at this season of the year with 
the usual amount of cautions in the newspapers 
against the use of fruits and vegetables, and are 
called upon to believe that the Increase of mor- 
tality which always occurs during hot weatheris 
almost wholly caused by eating them. It is 
quite likely that eating unripe and wilted fruits 
and vegetables causes disturbances in the stom- 
ach and sickness, but it is of a temporary charac- 
ter, and would generally cure itself if no other 
cause was present. It is quite as well to use 
caution in the selection of fruits and vegetables, 
avoiding those that are wilted and decayed, but 
it is not well to be unnecessarily troubled and 
frightened about them, and it is still worse to 
avoid them altogether. 

The slightest examination of the causes of death, 
given above, shows that fruits and vegetables 
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had almost no influence whatever in the mor- 
tality reported from summer complaints. Nearly 
all the decedents from these causes were very 
young children who do not eat fruits and vegeta- 
les at all. All but five of the decedents from 
summer complaints, in July, were under two 
years of age, and only two of the whole number 
were over four years of age. In certain seasons, 
when epidemic cholera may be present, and when 
the systems of the people may be prepared for 
disease by the poisoned air they breathe, it may 
be possible that wilted fruits and vegetables may 
be the exciting causes of fatal sickness, but even 
then the air that is breathed is more truly the 
cause of death than the food that is eaten. In 
ordinary seasons, when no epidemic is present, 
impure air causes a thousand-fold more mortality 
than fruits and vegetables. In fact, it is proba- 
ble that total abstinence from fruits and vegeta- 
bles by the whole community would produce 
more fatal sickness than the most unlimited 
indulgencein them. The safest rule is, however, 
“temperance in all things.” October, 1869, he 
says :—“Children are killed by the manner in 
which they are dressed and by the food that is 
given them, as much as by othercauses. Infants 
of the most tender age, in our changeable and 
rough climate, are left with bare arms and legs 
and with low-neck dresses. The mothers, in the 
same dress, would shiver and suffer with cold, 
and would expect a fit of sickness as the result of 
their culpable carelessness, and yet the mothers 
could sm such treatment with far less danger 
to health and life than their tender infants. A 
moment's reflection will indicate the effects of 
this mode of dressing, or want of dressing, on the 
child. The moment the cold air strikes the bare 
arms and legs of the child, the blood is driven 
from their extremities to the internal and more 
vital organs of the body. The result is conges- 
tion, to greater or less extent, of these organs. 
In warm weather the effect will be congestion of 
the bowels, causing diarrhea, dysentery or chol- 
era infantum. We think this mode of dressing 
must be reckoned as one of the most prominent 
causes of summer complaints, so called.” 

In his report for July, 1873, Dr. Snow says: 
“Of the 55 decedents in July, from diarrheal 
diseases, 22 were American and 33 of foreign 
parentage. According to age there were 41 
under 1 year, 10 from 1 to 2 years, and 4 over 40 
years, making a total of 55 decedents from diar- 
rheal diseases. It is certain that these infants 
under 2 years of age, nearly all of them under 1 
year, did not contract their disease from eating 
fruits and vegetables. We have several times in 
past years analyzed the mortality from diarrheal 
diseases, with precisely similar results. As we 
find, therefore, that considerably more than three- 
fourths of all mortality from diarrheal diseases, 
except Asiatic cholera, in Providence, is found 
in infants under two years of age, we are com- 
pelled to believe that, in this city, at least, neither 
ripe nor unripe fruits and vegetables have any 
perceptible influence upon the mortality from 
these diseases. The infant decedents from diar- 
rheal diseases are killed by the effects of heat and 
impure air, especially the latter. 

n the District of Columbia the mortality for 
July, 1877, was 479,—being 78 less than for the 
corresponding month of last year. The mortality 
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from cholera infantum was 85. When we recall 
the fact, that the range of temperature for July 
in this District was much less than the average 
in former years, we can easily and naturally 
account for the low rate of mortality during the 
month. Dr. W. H. Vail publishes an article on 
summer diet, and starts with the following argu- 
ment: “God, in his providence, has stocked the 
polar regions with the seal, the whale and the 
bear, all the personification of fat and oil—while 
vegetation is comparatively unknown. On the 
other hand, as you approach the tropics, oranges, 
bananas, lemons and all our luscious fruits greet 
you on every hand, and vegetation runs wild. 
rhe disposition of Providence teaches us, what 
our appetites confirm, that in cold weather our 
diet should consist mainly of oily substances, or 
such food as is converted into fat by the process 
of digestion, while in the summer we should 
select such articles of diet as are not convertible 
into fat.” Dr. Vail adds, “that vegetables, the 
edible parts of which ripen under ground, such 
as potatoes, carrots and parsifips, are heat pro- 
ducing, while those that ripen above ground are 
cooling. The latter, including especially aspara- 
gus, lettuce, peas, beans, tomatoes, corn and all 
fruits, should be freely eaten. Meat should not 
be eaten oftener than twice a-day, and lean is 
preferable.” He particularly recommends toma- 
toes. Assuming from the facts set forth, by such 
authority, that my hearers are prepared to grant 
the wholesomeness of fruits, in health, I will 
turn to a brief consideration of their uses in 
diseases. 

There is scarcely a disease to which the human 
family is heir, but the sufferings therefrom would 
be greatly relieved by the use of the very fruits 
which are now so strictly forbidden. Further, 
many of these diseases would be conducted to a 
safe termination under the free use of fruits, be- 
cause of the acids they contain. When our troops 
were fighting the Seminoles in Florida, many 
sick with diarrheea and dysentery cured these 
diseases by stealing from the hospital into the 
fields and eating fruits, blackberries especially. 
Since our very pleasant and profitable excursion 
of last month, I have sent several children, suffer- 
ing with cholera infantum and with dysentery, 
to the peach orchards, with most gratifying re- 
sults; and where they could not be carried to the 
orchards to pick and eat the fruits fresh from the 
trees, I have had the little sufferers fed with 
sound fruit, with equally good results. Typhoid 
fever, in the treatment of which such extraordi- 
nary care is enjoined as regards diet, here fruits 
are not only highly grateful to the patient, but 
even work very favorable results. A physician 
who had been sick some weeks with typhoid 
fever, saya his diarrhea was cured by peaches. 
Says he, “I first ate half of a large peach, and 
feeling no ill effects I ate the other half, then one 
or two more, and the next day as many as | 
desired.” Headds, “My bowels got better at once, 
and my recovery was rapid.” Since our last 
meeting, a typhoid fever patient, who had been 
about three weeks sick, and, though improving, 
was allowed no diet but beef tea or milk punch, 
came under my care for a few days. I immedi- 
ately ordered the free use of peaches and grapes, 
and the diarrheea at once ceased; and at the end 
of five days, when I relinquished the care of her, 
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“ . ; . ; 3 : | 
she was convalescent. My impression is, the | 


disease runs a shorter course under the free use of 
fruits than under the usual method of treatment, 
‘and I think the use of stimulants rarely required 
‘when fruits are freely used. In the treatment of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria our summer fruits 
and many of the vegetables are most useful, and 
to the list may be added some or in fact any 
foreign fruits: There isscarcely a disease, accom- 
panied with fever, but grapes and bananas can 
be freely given to the patient. In the treatment 
of dysentery I would greatly prefer ripe, sound 
fruits, peaches especially, to any medicine that 
ean be suggested. And thus, Mr. President, I 
could go on in this crude manner, which is 
intended to be suggestive merely, and occupy the 
time of the Association. This is not the time or 
place for an exhaustive article, and my desire is 
to invite the spirit of investigation, and relieve 
the unnecessary sufferings of the sick. If you 
ask for the philosophy of the use of the articles 
in sickness or in health, I again invite your care- 
ful perusal of Dr. Vail’s article above, and the 
admirable-essay, read at our last meeting, to which 
I could add nothing; and if I shall have turned 
one face in the right direction, or lifted one indi- 
vidual above the fence of prejudice with which 
he is hedged, my work is done. 
Washington, D. C. G. F. NEEDHAM. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 





Mr. Thos. Meehan, of the Gardener's Monthly, 
than whom there is no better judge, has the fol- 
lowing to say of the recent show of our Mary- 
Jand Society : 


During the week of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society held its annual exhibition. It 
‘was aremarkably creditable one in every respect, 
and we have not for a long time felt so much 
encouraged in regard to the future progress and 
position of Horticulture in our country as after 
seeing this beautiful show. The plants were not 
only of new or rare kinds in numerous cases, but 
had a large number of well-grown specimens. 
It has often been said in regard to American 
exhibits of plants that they seldom were more 
than the sweepings of greenhouses, showing no 
evidence whatever of gardening skill in their 
growth. The exhibits of most shows unfortu- 
nately compel us to say honestly that this is the 
truth, and it is therefore with the more pleasure 
that we record the fact that on this occasion there 
was a better average of plants, healthy and well- 
grown—we do not mean overgrown—than we 
haxe seen brought together for a long time. 
Another feature which impressed itself strongly 
on us was the cerdial co-operation which seemed 
to exist between all the gardening fraternity of 
Baltimore in one good result. As human nature 
is what it is, we always expect some dissatisfied 
persons, sometimes with and sometimes without 
good reason, and who cannot therefore work 
well together. If there be any of this here, we 
did not find them, and all this is in favor of a 
vigorous long life to the infant society. It also 
has the advantage of amateurs of taste and cul- 


ture, who, without wishing to appear prominent, 
yet do not shrink from leading off when they 
feel they can be useful. The ‘President of the 
Society is Mr. W. H. Perot, a Baltimore mer- 
chant, whose country-seat of forty acres is in 
many respects not inferior to the celebrated one 
of Mr. Hunnewell at Boston. The Secretary— 
Mr. W. B. Sands—is the editor of the American 
Farmer, and one of the best workingmen in the 
line of tact and talent that any Society could 
have. A large number of others outside of the 
trade take an active pride in the success of the 
Society, and we shall not be at all surprised if, 
before long, this young Society does not press 
the older ones of Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts pretty hard for pre-eminence. 

A large number of the plants on exhibition 
had no exhibitor’s namesattachedto them This 
is supposed to insure a more impartial decision 
by the jurors, but it is doubtful. On the other 
hand it robs the exhibitor of half his honors. 
We were enabled to ascertain only the following 
from an inspection of the plants on exhibition: 
Mr. Wm. T. Walters, Alex. Frazier, gardener ; 
Patterson Park, Mr. Fraser, Supt.; Saml. Feast 
& Son; Robt. Buist; W. H. Wehrhane; John 
Saul; Joseph Kift & Sons; W. D. Brackenridge; 
U.S. Bot. Garden, W. R. Smith, curator; Robt. J. 
Halliday; Cromwell & Congdon; James Pent- 
land; Mr. Black; Thomas Fairley. The fruit 
department was chiefly in connection with the 
American Pomological Society’s exhibit, and we 
were not able in our short examination to do 
credit to the Maryland show separately from 
that. We have only time and space at this late 
period of the month to say that all in all this 
exhibit of the Maryland Society in itself, and in 
all its associations, was one which all will long 


| remember who took part in it. 


In Mr. Meehan’s account of the proceedings 


| of the American Pomological Society we find 





| tion they experienced, and ad 


the following : 


A particularly agreeable incident of the meet- 
ing was a trip up the Chester River to River- 
side, the residence, and peach and orchards 
of Col. Wilkins. Few of the members ever had 
so much instruction in the culture of these fruits 
on a tremendous scale as this visit afforded, and 
many were the praises bestowed on the Col, for 
this generous treat. Some two hundred and 
eighty members went up. To help the Society, 
the Maryland Horticultural Society spent several 
thousands of dollars in erecting temporary 
accommodations for the fruits of the Association, 
placing the Pomological Society under lasting 
obligations to them. 





The Committee appointed by the Lancaster 
Co. (Pa.) Horticultural Society to visit the Pomo- 
logical Exhibition, reported the ones gratifica- 

that it was 
considered by some of the older members to 
be the finest that has yet been seen in this 
country. They speak in high terms of the dis- 
play of fruits; and of ar oy there was an 
almost endless variety of the choicest kinds. 
And last but not least were the flowers and plants. 
The annexes that contained them were a perfect 
paradise. 
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Floriculture, &c.—November, 1877. 


By W. D. Brackenniper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore County, Md. 


Greenhouse. 

On this head we do not deem it necessary to 
be profuse in our remarks for the present month, 
presuming that all plants have been housed in 
good condition; we will only suggest for their 
safe keeping during the winter, a few rules to be 
observed, and the first is: not to give more water 
at the root than the plant can absorb, and when- 
ever you are in doubt on this point withhold it 
until such time as you find the ball becoming 
dry—then supply as much as will fairly reach 
the bottom of the pot. Better that plants in 
general during the winter months receive less 
than more than they require; a greater number 
being killed in this way than there are by being 
actually starved for the want of it. But again, 
such articles as Stevias, Eupatoriums and Callas 
form in a measure an exception to this rule, the 
two former being rank growers, and the last may 
fairly be considered a marsh plant; and farther, 
with regard to water, do not apply it overhead 
with the syringe, except when the weather is 
clear and the temperature high, observing to 
perform this work in the early part of the day. 

Another which demands the aitention of the 
cultivator: that is to admit air freely in the fore- 
neon on every occasion when the weather is 
mild, observing to take it off in the early part of 


the afternoon so as to close in a little heat,as | 


when this is observed there will be a saving of 
fuel; and as farther economizing in that direc- 


tion we start fires early in the afternoon, so asto | 


have the flues, or, if hot water, well warmed up 
against cold setting in; for whenever the tem- 
perature gets low it takes double the quantity of 
coal to expel the cold, when once in, than itdoes 
to keep it out. 

When a humidity cannot be kept by syringing 
overhead, then it is a good plan to have long flat 
zinc or iron basins placed on the flues, filled 
with water. 

Many people kill Red Spider and the Thrip 


by painting their flues with a wash of sulphur | 


and water; the only objection to this is the bad 
smell emitted therefrom. We keep these pests 


in subjection by seasonable applications of pure | 


water. In fine, cleanliness in everything apper- 


taining to greenhouse keeping is essential; he | 


who does not collect at least twice every week 


all decayed leaves, and hold in subjection all | 


insects, and the cobwebs from accumulating in 
corners, is not fit to have charge of any collec- 
tion of plants. 

Sometimes Camellias set more flower-buds 
than it is desirable for the plant to bring to 
perfection ; in such a case we would now remove 
the superfiuous ones with the finger and thumb. 


Pelargoniums and Geraniums are better adapted | 


for spring flowering when kept ina low tem- 
perature and a dry atmosphere: a free supply of 
water at the root injures them. 

Sweet-scented Violets grown in the pots ought 
now to be removed to the greenhouse, and those 
to bloom in frames should have the surface of 
the ground stirred up, taking care to give air 


freely in fine weather, and protecting from frosts 
by straw mats or wooden shutters. 

Should your Hyacinths have been potted 
early, and the pots be found filled with rootlets, 
then a few plants may be moved into a warm 
part of the greenhouse. 

Lawn and Pieasure Grounds. 

The forests which bedeck our hillsides and 
descending down into the valleys, present now 
an autumnal change in the foliage, reminding us 
that we too must “fade as the leaf;” but so long 
as our sense of the beautiful remains, we cannot 
but turn with delight in admiration of the varied 
tints presented in the Scarlet Oak, Sweet and 
Sour Gums, whose brilliant crimson leaves con- 
trast strongly with those of the pale Chestnut, 
Tulip tree and Ash; while the Cedar and the 
Pine, with their green perennial garb, have only 
to wait a short time for the fall of the former, 
when they in turn will form the most attractive 
feature in the landscape. Now is the time for 
the planter of trees to take a lesson from nature, 
so as to be the better able to make an artificial 
arrangement in the growing together of such 
kinds whose foliage would form a chaste but 
elegant contrast on a lawn. And just here, we 
remind our readers, that the time is now at hand 
when such trees may be lifted with safety; and 
should the approaching winter prove open, this 
kind of work could be continued on during its 
whole length, into early spring. But we wish 
it to be understood that we advocate fall planting 
for deciduous trees, and the earlier in the fall the 
better, as roots will be made before hard weather 
sets in. 

All roots of Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c., 
should be taken up and carefully dried before 
being stored away. Tritomas will stand out all 
winter, if the ground is dry and sandy, by being 
protected with leaves and a few Evergreen 
branches, but we find it better to lift and store 
them away in a cold frame; we treat the Pampas 
grass the same way. Herbaceous plants in the 
open ground are advantaged by being lightly pro- 


| tected during the winter with leaves and a little 
| stable manure thrown over them, to prevent them 
| being blown away. 


It is a good idea to spade up the flower beds in 
the fall, observng to leave the surface as rough 
as possible; so that frosts may reach the larve of 
insects as well as pulverize the soil, should it 
be stiff. 





_— - 
The Maryland Maiden’s-Blush Apple. 


You will recollect that two years ago I brought 
to your office a few specimens of an apple 
which has long been .known and cultivated as 
the “Eastern Shore,” under the name of Maiden’s 
Blush; but which is widely different from the 
true “Maiden’s Blush” as described by the stand- 
ard authorities. You called the attention of Mr. 
Brackenridge and others to the fruit, but it was 
not identified by any who saw it; since that I 
sent to Chas. Downing, Esq., specimens of the 
same apples, and during the recent exhibition of 
the American Pomological Society in your city, 
[ called the attention of Mr. Jno. J. Thomas to 
it, as it appeared on the the exhibition tables, 
with the same result as before: neither Mr. 
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Downing or Mr. Thomas identifying it with any 
variety known to them as American authorities. 

For this section the “Maryland Maiden’s 
Blush” is unsurpassed as a fall and early winter 
apple; there is no variety grown here that is 
superior if equal to it as a cooking apple; for 
canning it is No. 1, and for eating in its natural 
state, when fully ripe, it has no rival; while its 
uniform and almost unfailing prolificacy render 
it a favorite with every one acquainted with it. 
Mr. Downing, in‘a letter relating to the apple, 
suggested that in order to distinguish between it 
and the Maiden’s Blush known to the books, this 
one for the present be prefixed with the word 
“Maryland,” and with this distinction the few 
nurseries that propagate it, I believe, sellit. The 
fruit is medium size, or rather above medium; 
oblong, tapering slightly toward the calyx; skin 
yellow more or less, blushed with lively red on 
exposed side. 
middle of December. 
ket, or cider. EASTERN SHOREMAN. 


Private Plac 38 Selling Plants, &c. 

The following from the Gardener's Montily 
hits this thing so nicely that we must ask you 
to permit us to quote it entire: W. F. M. 

AMATEUR MARKETING. 

“A Cabbage,” Baltimore, Md., writes :—“I 
engaged in this place as gardener, and it suited 
very well for a year, but the master wishes me to 
sell the surplus fruits, flowers and vegetables to 
help pay the garden expenses. I do not think it 
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Season—Dbeginning of October to | 
Uses—table, drying, mar- | 


| erally know what would suit your location ; 





Information for Fruit-Growere. 





Editors American Farmer : 

Under the above heading, on page 307 of the 
September No. American Farmer, Mr. J. Fitz, 
of Va., spreads out rather a severe reflection 
upon nurserymen. The cause for this very 
unjust accusation upon the part of the gentle- 
man named above, is not for me to divine; and 
even if that was possible, doubtless it would be 
of little interest to the intelligent readers of the 
Farmer. Mr. F. says, “ nurserymen do not gen- 
and, 
besides, they must get off their stock and attend 
to their own interest.” Now in the first place, 
independent and above all manner of things 
tainted with egotism, I assert it as a fact, founded 
upon fair and impartial experience, that nursery- 
men generally know more about fruit, and the 
adaptability of varieties to certain soils and 
localities, than do uny other class of people; 
the facts too are plain why this is so. First, 
because generally they bave natural inclination to 


| possess such knowledge; and next “in attending 


is right for a gentleman to engage in this busi- | 


ness, and wish you would say so in the Gardener's 
Monthly. Doesn't it hurt the trade” 

[This is a question which the Gardener's 
Monthly cannot decide. Every gentleman must 
decide this for himself. Amateur gardeners, of 
course, follow gardening for pleasure, and when 
you engaged with him it was to administer 
to this gardening pleasure, and it may 
be quite fair to you to be called on to undertake 
commercial affairs without your entire consent. 
So far we think you are right. Perhaps also the 
“trade” may not feel kinaly toward one who sells 
as he does. He sells for fifty cents what cost 
him a dollar to raise, simply because “he has to 
keep a gardener anyhow,” 
get some of it back again,” and yet when the 
“trade” offers its dollar’ 8 worth, he is told it can 
be “had for half that,” and he has to sell at a loss. 
But haying admitted all this, we still cannot see 
why a gentleman has nota perfect right to do it. 


not | 


| &c., are mainly to be desired.” 


and he “may as well | 


| first importance. 
| nursery craft inexhaustible merit, 


,’ this is a matter of the 
I would not arrogate to the 
in point of 
pomological information, as does Mr. Fitz to his 
Fruit-book, which he so kindly recommends his 
Southern friends to procure; but I still am 
impressed with the belief, that there are many 
nurserymen,—some, tgo, in the “Old Domin- 
ion,” —who, “if to their interest to do so,’ could 
write a “ Fruit-book,” containing as much solid 
and practical information relative to soils and 
situation for certain varieties, accompanied with 
“recommendations” which it would be fully “ as 
safe” to follow as are those of “The Southern 
Apple and Peach Culturist.” 

“Errors in selection are not easily remedied,” 
says Mr. F. “The amateur only can afford to 
test many sorts; and, as a general thing, a few 
varieties, well known to succeed i in your section, 
Now these I 
regard as good “every-day facts,” with which 
every readerof the American Farmer is familiar ; 
but following those declarations, in the same 
article, I find Mr. Fitz recommending to those on 


to their own interest 


| the Eastern Shore of Md., and in Delaware, who 


Suppose he finds it costly to keep a carriage and | 


ae of horses, why not hire it out to carry pas- | knows anything of their suitableness for those 


zers to and from the depot at odd times? He 
oul d afford to do it for half the price of the reg- 
ular “ cabby,” as profit is not in question, so much 
as the “bringing of a little in.” Or,if he choose 
to hire out his piano for public concerts at half 
the = of the music stores; his pictures at a 
small percentage, to help a show; or even get 


his cook to bake a few pies and cakes at odd | 


times, and dispose of them to the confectionery 


stores for what they will bring, in order to help | 


pay the servants’ wages. Weknow of no reason 
at all beyond what every one can decide for him- | 
self why he has not a right to do so. 
ter of taste—Hd. G. M. ] 


It is a mat- | 


intend to plant, such varieties of ee as Nan- 
semond Beauty, Mason’s Stranger, lI ask, are 
these varieties “well known” to succeed in the 
localities for which he recommends them ? 


If so, who besides the all-knowing Mr. F. 


sections? For facts in relation thereto, as a nur- 
seryman I confess myself in default. 

As to imparting information to “ Fruit-grow- 
ers,” if they be worthy of the name, neither the 
“nurserymen who do not generally know, nor 
the “Open Sesame” in the sha of “ The South- 
ern Apple and Peach C ulturist,” which “ gives 
all the information,” &c., will be sought after. 
In conclusion, as I have “to get off my stock” 
| and “attend to my own interest,” I will as here- 
| tofore, keep my “ List” close to home. 

Respect ully, J. W. Kerr, 

Denton, Md., Oct. 9th, 1876 Nurseryman. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. — 
Poultry Yard. 


The Value of Dry Earth 


In the hen-house, more especially where wooden 
floors are in use, is not generally appreciated. 
Any kind of clean loam, or clay-soil, will answer. 
But it should be gathered now, before the fall 
rains render it heavy and soggy, and plentifully 
stored away in a corner or heap, inside the 
poultry-house. 

Occasionally, a portion of this fresh earth may 
be thrown around the floors, or scattered under 
the roosts. A compost heap may shortly be 
begun. Mix the droppings from the roosts where 
the fowls pass the night with some of this. 
Rake it away once or twice in a fortnight—and, 
next spring, you wlll have a rich mass of manure 
for your vegetable garden, cr top-dressing for 
the grass, or lawn around the house, that cannot 
be excelled for its quality. It will cost you no- 
thing but a little easy labor, once a week. The 
earth will help to keep your house-atmosphere 
pure, and, if you add the fallen leaves around you 
to the mass, it will be improved, when they rot 
away during the winter. 


We have Frequently Advised 


The use of common “chandlers’ scraps” to vary 
the monotony of the daily food ordinarily dis- 
tributed to poultry. But this should be done 
judiciously, since these “scraps” are very oily, 
or greasy; and too much of them fed to fowls, 
or too often given, will scour the birds. Twice 
a week is sufficient. 

They are nutritious, and fowl-stock will devour 
all you will give them, with avidity. Thescraps 
are pressed at the chandlers’ establishments, and 
are sold in large cakes—like big cheeses. Lat- 
terly, the stores where this article is kept for 
sale, offer it broken up, or ground, in small 
pieces. In this form it is much handier to feed 
out. 

If bought in the cake, it may best be first 
broken into pieces the size of a hen’s egg. This 
may be done with an axe or hatchet. These 
should be soaked over night in cold water. Then 
take a stout box, or half barrel, and with a sharp 
spade for a chopping-knife, reduce it. Your 
scalded meal or bran and boiled potatoes (one- 
third each,) well kneaded through it, will make 
a capital morning mess, say once every three 
days. 


In Cleaning the Hen-House, 


If the careful poulterer will look to the under 
portions of his perches, and as faithfully apply 
the saturated kerosene-brush to this part of the 
premises, as he does to the top and sides and 
crevices, once in a while, he will find it profita- 
ble for the removal of vermin. 

Lice brood and breed and hive under the roosts, 
in great numbers. In the daytinie, they are thus 
partially secreted. In the night, when the fowls 
settle down to their roosts, these millions of 
parasites crawl up, and nestle themselves com- 
fortably among the birds’ soft feathers—where 
they subsequently stick to their new warm 


quarters until they are carbolated or sulphured 
out again. 

Keep the roosts clean, constantly, above and 
below. Thus you may help to render the lives 
of your birds comfortable. It entails some labor 
to do this effectually, we know; but continual 
vigilance, in this regard, will pay well for the 
trouble. We know the advantages of what we 
thus advise. 


THe FALLEN LEAVEs should all be gathered 
this month and next, to be strewn upon the hen- 
house floors. These are a grand thing for the 
pent-up birds, while they last, and when mixed 
with the droppings of the confined fowls, they 
form an excellent material to add to the compost 
heap, for use in the vegetable garden, next spring. 
Those who have tried this plan, consider this 
mixture quite equal to the same quanity of guano 
ior enriching the soil, and the expenses of thus 
preserving both is but nominal. 


[The above suggestions are all from 7/¢ 
Poultry World. | 


Management of Poultry. 


Perhaps fowls in the farm-yard suffer morc 
for want of pure water in Winter than from any 
other cause. In the Summer they usually get 
plenty and do well enough, but in our cold cli- 
mate, when springs and brooks are frozen solid, 
when tanks and swill pails are no longer availa- 
ble, then their daily allowance is e ntirely cut off, 
and often for weeks, and even months, they do 
not get a drop of water. They eat snow when 
it is to be had, and they could do nothing worse, 
for this has the singular quality of making them 
oor, and they should never be allowed to eat it. 

f they are supplied with water they will not 
eat snow. This treatment, with very little varia- 
tion and a few exceptions, is the rule among 
farmers. The result is that millions of fowls die 
annually of that scourge of poultry—the cholera 

Years ago the cholera was dreaded as a most 
fearful plague among the human family. Towns 
and cities were devastated by its ravages; but of 
late years, by cleaning out the cess-pools of 
filth in the cities, and by the proper measures, ft 
has lost its terrors. 


Here lies the great remedy for chicken cholera 
—cleanliness and proper care. This will do 
more to rid the country of this plague than all 
the patent nostrums in existence. With a very 
little outlay of money and time you can build x 
good comfortable house for your fowls. Let it 
face the south, with windows to give light and 

warmth when the sun shines. Spend an hou 
each day in feeding, watering, and caring for 
your fowls. Remove all the droppings ever} 
day or two, preserving them carefully ina heap : 
your American guano will repay you for all the 
care and feed you give your fowls. Keep your 
house clean and well ventilated, and you will 
have a plentiful supply of eggs in Winter “r 
well as in Summer, and the time that you spend 
ii the care of your fowls will pay you a large1 
per cent. than any time you spend on the farm 
— Poultry Review. 
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Work for the Month—November. 


As the days begin to shorten, the farmer who 
ought to have his fall crops all seeded, must push 
forward the work still remaining to be done 
before winter sets in in earnest—the 
roots and potatoes, and the making every thing 
secure for the cold season, aiming too to forward 
as far as may be the spring work by whatever 
plowing may be done now. 

Grain Fields.—Sce to it that water furrows 
are properly made and kept free, that no surface 
water may remain upon the plants and cause 
thereby their destruction. 

Corn Crop.—This should be made safe from 
the risks to which it is liable so long as it remains 
in the field. Have fodder carefully stacked. 

Tobacco ought to be as much protected as 
possible from winds and rains, allowing the 
houses to be open only in fine, clear, drying 
weather. Be cautious not to strip too soon, 
waiting for the leaf stems to become fairly dry ; 


Great care should be used in assorting and tying 
up, very much depending upon this and in neat- 
ness in handling. 


Root Crops.—a<All such as are likely to be | 


hurt by frost ought to be harvested. Sugar 
Beets, Mangels and Carrots, Turnips and Ruta- 
Bagas, may remain out longer, especially the 
latter. Parsnips need not be dug, except such 
supplies as will be needed for market or home 
use before spring—freezing will improve the 
others. The same is true of Salsify. Potatoes 
ought to be dug only in dry weather, and be put 
into the cellar as quickly as possible after the 
moisture dries off, exposing them as little as pos- 
sible to light and air. 
niently kept in trenches, or in conical piles 
lightly covered with earth, and other coatings of 


the same added as the weather gets colder; | 


caution should be used to have them so located 
as to be well drained. 


Plowing.—Atiff clays and sod lands for spring 
crops are advantageously plowed during the fall 
and winter. The more pressing spring season is 
thereby relieved of some of its work; and, 
besides, the soils are benefitted by the action of 
the frosts and thaws which ameliorate their 
mechanical condition, and also aid in liberating 
some of the plant-food locked up in insoluble 
combinations. 

Live Stock.—Do not delay to put up your 
fattening hogs, and as soon as they are used to 
the change from a range to being penned, put 
them on full rations and push them ahead as fast 
as possible. Give them frequent messes of bran 
and soft feed, and do not forget to keep the pens 
supplied with rotten wood or charcoal, and also 
with ashes. A little salt should also be occasion- 
ally given, but caution is to be observed in this. 
“When given in any but very small quanti- 
ties to pigs it is very poisonous. What a year- 
ling heifer would lick up clean and ask for more, 
would kill a large hog. It operates as an acrid 
poison, affecting the blood, producing inflamma- 
tion of the intestines and congestion of the 


securing of 


| The 


brain. The symptoms given are such as might 
have been caused by salt poisoning. The best 
remedy is to give a pint of linseed oil and after- 
ward plenty of thin linseed gruel. Pigs should 
have a small quantity of salt given to them occa- 
sionally, but in consideration of the manner in 
which it operates upon them great care should 
be exercised in regard to it.” 

Milch cows should be made comfortable by 
good, warm, dry stabling, free from chilling 
drafts. Begin early to feed well if you wish to 
keep up their flow, and do not omit the daily 
mess, as roots, carrots, mangels or turnips.— 
Insist upon regular feeding, watering and milk- 
ing. 

Young cattle and sheep ought at least to have 
sheds provided for them, that they may keep dry. 
Sheep, too, ought to have dry shelters open to 
the south, to which they can retreat in bad 
weather. 

Horses should be fed, cleaned and watered with 
regularity. Give them comfortable quarters, but 
be careful not to expose them to drafts. If 
practicable to give each one a loose box, it is 


| very desirable. 
but as soon after this as possible the better.— | 


Manures —The winter permits great accu- 
mulation of materials for manure-making if the 
opportunities are seized. Composting the stable 
manure with vegetable matters will largely 
increase the bulk. Opinions differ as to the 
economy of this, and we commend to all the 
discussion, on another page, of the Gunpowder 
Club, where a variety of practice obtains. 

Planting Orchards.—No portion of the 
farm gives more profit, conduces more to health, 
or contributes more to comfort, than the orchard. 
Good fruit and abundance of it should be the 
motto on every farm,—large or small. If our 
injunctions on this topic have been heeded 


| in the past, now is the time to set out the trees. 
Turnips, &c., are conve- | 


Implements, Wagons, Gears, &c., that 
need repairs ought to have attention at once 
before they are put away for the winter. 
Grease leather work, and coat the wood and 
metal of tools with crude petroleum. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Clean off the asparagus stalks and give the 
beds a good coating of rich manure well rotted. 
Give air to cabbages in frames, and to those 
out-of-doors draw a little earth to their stems. 
same to cauliflowers wintering over. 
Those of the past season not heading out may 
be heeled in in a cool cellar or planted out in a 
cold frame; in the latter case give plenty of 
air. 

Continue to earth up celery, but be careful not 
to let the earth get into the hearts. Lettuce in 
frames should be planted now ; give air continu- 
ally. Root crops should be harvested. Thin 
out spinach and keep it clean; also German 
sprouts. Clean off the remnants of old crops, 
and always when practicable have the garden 
plowed or forked up before very cold weather. 

In storing potatoes have them dry before put- 
ting away; do not pile them too deep, and keep 
the cellar where they are dark. 
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The Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met Oct 
20th, at the residence of T. T. Gorsuch,—s. M. 
Price, foreman. The main point of attraction 
on the round of inspection, was some fine im- 
ported Berkshire hogs and their progeny. This 
breed of swine has always been a favorite with 
our host. He was among the first to introduce 
it into this section many years ago, and the 
qualities which then recommended it to him as 
the best farmer’s hog, he believes the stock still 
possesses in undiminished degree. He turns 
to their breeding again with that zeal, care and 
earnestness so characteristic of the man. 

Public Roads. 

Resuming the proceedings, in the course of 
the same Mr. Edw. O'Donovan and Capt. Haile, 
delegates from the Balto. Co. Club, addressed the 
meeting on the subject of the county roads. 
Mr. O'Donovan said they had been sent by their 
association to bring this matter to the notice of 
the Gunpowder Agricultural Club and to ask 
their assistance in the adoption of measures for 
the improvement of the common roads. It 
an affair of vital interest to all farmers. In the 
sale of a farm the first question asked by an 
intending purchaser is what kind of roads lead 
to and from it. Sufficient money is appropriated 
to make the roads good if properly spent; but 
it is wasted. He saw recently a man with a 
horse and cart engaged in doing on the road 
what a man alone could have done in a few 
minutes; so the appropriation frittered 
away. Besides,a system of mending is pursued 
calculated to keep the roads at their worst; for 
if the road is in good condition, that affords a 
reason for lessening the appropriation. Unfor- 
tunately the farmers do not seem alive to the 
importance of their interests, for, though when 
this matter is broached, they are loud in pro- 
claiming the need of action, they are neverthe- 
less unwilling to put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Capt. Haile said the existing road law is the 
worst we have ever had. He thought a better 
one could be framed by bringing the farmers’ 
clubs together and securing their combined wis- 
dom and effort. We had the best roads under 
the law of ’70. However, no law can relieve us 


Is 


is 


| subject the county grange had been agitating 


since its formation. At the meeting held to-day 
they had the draft of a law before them, which 
the committee in charge of it said was free from 
all objectionable features introduced into the 
management of the roads since 60. This draft 
will be given to the public and honest criticism 


solicited. 


| contract system the proper one. 


As to basis his own views are decided,—he 
looks at it in a business light. He considers the 
It is a recog 
nized business principle, and its very general 


| adoption recommends its reliability and use. 


| roads ? 


| road. 


Why not practice it in making and mending 
In reference to construction he agrees 
with Capt. Haile,—we must use some hard sub- 
stance. The most expensive road is the dirt 
First cost is small ; but there is no end 
of outlay to keep in repair,—it is the same thing 
every year. Once accomplish hard roads and 


| the expense of keeping them up is small; the 
| chief outlay is in breaking the stones. 


| one inch square. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


In the eastern section of our country there is 
in use for this purpose a very simple piece of 
portable mechanism, called Blake’s stone-crusher 
Though its cost is large it would pay Baltimore 
county to own two or three. It is adaptable to 
size.—breaks large or small,—running down to 
A traction engine operates the 
machine, and on level ground could be employed 
by attaching a roller in forming a smooth surface. 

Mr. Ed. Austin (a guest) advocated the crusher 
spoken of by Col. Taylor. He was familiar with 
its operation. Where it is used the roads are 
splendid. 

Jno. D. Matthews spoke of a plan in practice 
in Bucks county, Pa. It is to divide into small 
sections; select a supervisor who has absolute 
power in the matter of roads; can levy for their 
maintenance what tax he considers requisite. 
From his assessment there is no appeal. It 
works well there. They have fine roads. 

D. Gorsuch thought we have law enough ; 
unfortunately no one sees to carrying it out. Local 
organizations of persons concerned, with execu- 
tive committees, to give the changes in roads and 
bridges, their construction and repairing, proper 
attention, will bring us relief. 

The proposition for co\peration offered by the 


| delegates from the Baltimore County Club was 


which does not provide for making the roads | 


hard,—there must be a firm substance at the bot- 
tom. We must aim to adopt some plan by 
which this can be accomplished. The usual way 
of throwing out some dirt which is washed away 
by the first rain, and calling the road mended, 
is a pure waste of money. The money appro- 
priated should be laid out as far as it goes in 
hardening the roads; and stones are to be found 
everywhere and they make a hard bottom. 
Farmers who live along the roads should feel 
enough interest to haul the stones collected from 
their fields to convenient points for use; this 
would render good service. 

The opinion of Col. Taylor, Master of Balto. 
Co Grange, who was present as a guest, was 
called for. He said among other things that the 
law is bad and is badly carried out. To devise 
some method of improving the road law was a 


accepted and a conference arranged. 
Discussion. 


Question: What has been the experience and 
observation of the members during the year in 
saving, applying and economizing barn-yard 


| manure? 


T. T. Gorsuch.—The most economical way to 
apply manure is green from the stable. Is in 
favor of making compost, but it is expensive. 
When he does compost it is in the yard,—layer 


| of earth and one of manure, letttng lie all sum- 


| mer and using in the fall. 
| all his manures in the spring on corn. 
| you apply directly to the land? 


| reason to change. 


As a rule he applies 
(g.) Do 
(a.) Does when 
ground is fit to haul on, and to land intended 
for corn; not to pasture Jand. What is made in 
summer he generally composts. He sees no 
(q.) Years ago you were of 
the opinion that barn-yard manure varied 
strangely in its effects, and apparently unac. 





countably; is your experience still the same? 
(a.) Yes, to a certain extent. 

Dickinson Gorsuch, who put the foregoing 
question, stated that his experience in reference 
to this matter formerly coincided with his uncle’s, 
but does not now. Of late years his barn-yard 
manure is certain and uniform in giving him a 
good result. He attributes the favorable change 
to better feeding and _ better _management. 
T. T. G.—Recently he has been able to rely 
on his manure with more certainty. (¢.) 
Under what circumstances did you get no good 
effect? (a.) Applied in every way, viz: top- 
dressed, plowed down and shoveled in. He 
has put out manure on the other hand that 
seemed little better than worthless, neverthe- 
less it acted like a charm; conditions and 
mode of operation being about similar. (¢.) 
How do you account for the difference? (c.) 
Some chemical process going on in the soil. 

Josh. M. Gorsuch.—He has tried to save in the 
way of composting. He finds the old way of 
farming the safest to secure a set of clover. By 
the present system, in almost general use, of ap- 
plying manure to corn, its strength is almost 
exhausted before the clover's turn comes; 
whereas if applied on fallow for wheat followed 
by clover, one is far more likely to obtain a set. 
He finds a necessity for going back to old prin- 
ciples. The young clover ‘plant needs great 
care in setting. Compost.he would apply to the 
surface and work in. 

W. W. Matthews.—He makes an effort to 
plow part of his corn land in the fall. On five 
acres that he did not plow he applied manure 
direct from the stable. He thought during the 
winter that all the strength of the manure would 
wash away and be lost; but in gathering his 
corn the good results of that manuring are 
plainly apparent up to the very shock row. To 
apply as made direct from the stables has not 
been his favorite method. Last summer he 
applied some to grass land intended for corn 
next year, with wonderful effect so far. Com- 
posting has been his usual manner of treating 
manure; does it in his yard; gives less work 
if dirt is convenient. (g.) What material do 
you use for composting? (a.) Ditch, bank or 
fence-corner earth. 

A. C. Scott.—His plan has been to put out all 
his manure fit to go out on corn ground, after 
plowing. One year, on account of" wet weather 
preventing him from plowing, he put his manure 
out before he plowed and turned it under. He 
has yet to see any benefit from that manure. 
What manure is left over from spring he piles in 
his barn-yard and applies to wheat ground. It 
is never any benefit to him to plow under. (q.) 
What is the nature of your soil? (a.) Differs; 
his north land is light; south, clay. The action 
of manure well worked in on corn land is very 
favorable in promoting a good grass crop. 

Ed. Scott.—He follows T. T. Gorsuch’s plan; 
he supposes members will call it the lazy plan, 
but from good results obtained he feels justified 
in continuing it. He hauls out fresh from the 
stables as it is made, after or before plowing. 
Corn-stalks he piles. He thinks it does not pay 
to haul dirt to mix with manure; prefers mixing 
them in the field. He has hard work enough to 
haul out his manure, to say nothing of hauling 
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i dirt and hauling it out again. This fall some of 
his manure is plowed under and some has been 
applied on the surface; he wiil be able to test 
the two modes. (¢.) You say composting does 
not pay; what value do you put on a four-horse 
load of manure? (a.) $1. (¢.) Would you take 
$2 per load? D. Gorsuch thought it worth 
more, and that by composting, for every three 
one is gained. He then asked how a team could 
be employed to pay better. He knows no farmer 
who has a better opportunity to avail himself of 
the advantages of composting than Ed. Scott. 

Dickinson Gorsuch.—In twenty-five years he 
has gone through many changes of opinion in 
the matter of treating and applying manure. 
He was at one time a strong advocate of plowing 
down ; he did not want to leave uncovered from 
Saturday to Monday. He has since made an 
entire change, after making conclusive experi- 
ments. After his barn-yard (which is dish- 
shaped) is empty, he hauls into it twenty-five 
dump-wagon loads of earth, say thirty-five bus. 
each, and spreads it over the bottom. This gives 
him a layer from three to six inches deep. It is 
advantageous in several ways to start with this 
layer of soft soil; in cleaning out the next year 
the yard scrapes with far more satisfaction, and 
he gains that much good manure. He piles on 
this layer, and makes the bottom of such dimen- 
sions that when it is complete it shall bear some 
resemblance to a stack. The manure is wheeled 
out of the stables every day, and spread evenly 
and tramped by the cattle. What manure col- 
lects on the sides he takes off. This year he had 
no firing. When he can he gives his pile a 
coating of earth, which should be as dry as pos- 
sible; he takes it from a wash which is caught 
in an artificial basin near his barn-yard, and 
constructed for this purpose. He has tried clay, 
but it does not answer. This pile stands over 
until fall; it is plastered every week, and when 

no more is to be added he coats the whole with a 
good dressing of earth from the wash—this 
decomposes any rough material. His pile will 
average two hundre “d and fifty 4-horse loads, 

et there is no firing, and almost no loss from 
eaching. The pile sheds much of the rain that 
falls, and what it takes up is not more than 
enough to keep it prope rly moist. He is satisfied 
with his plan. One load of the manure he makes 
|now is worth two of what he formerly made. 
Difference is partially attributable to better feed- 
ing. He feeds hay, bran and corn. Bran ranks 
| third as a rich food, that is after oil-cake and 
| cotton-seed. During the winter he incorporates 
horse-stable manure; it helps keep up fermenta- 
|tion, so that his manure is decomposing all 
winter. His object in applying on wheat land 
is to get grass, and he succeeds,—besides, he 
looks on his plan as the right course to secure 
| permanent improvement. Tie applies a portion 
on corn land, and when it is well worked in, 
besides making him good corn, it helps the 
succeeding grass crop; applied to such land in 
the fall it acts as a good mulch and absorber. 

(q.) What damage results from fire- fanging ? 
Answered by Jno. D. M.—he had asked a gent e- 
man, who professes to farm scientifically, why 

jhe shedded his manure. His answer was, he 
wanted it to fire-fang. T.T.G—Some people 
carry too much science into their farming.— 
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(g.) Is not one load of earth in the bottom of 
your yard better than two of manure? (put to 
D. G.) No, sir, he has noticed particularly.— 
(g.) Is sheltered manure not worth more than 
that which is exposed? («.) Not according to 
his plan—barn cellars below the stables are in 
use in the north; the manure is dropped into 
these and adulterated with dry earth; it may be 
an advantageous method. Mr. O'Donovan 
thought shedding an advantage. (y. to D. G.) 
Does not the water penetrate your pile’ («.) 
Not much if the pile is properly attended to. 
T. T. G.—He has no doubt a properly constructed 
yard will prevent much loss; there need be none; 
no more falls on a well-compacted pile than is 
necessary to keep it moist. Mr. O'Donovan 
thought no way of managing manure equal to 
that of sheltering. D.G.—He had formerly tried 
the plan of piling, but had not been satisfied with 
it; now, however, he prefers it to any other.— 
Jos. Harris practices it, and he is high authority. 

Ed. H. Matthews.—Ed. Scott has expressed 
his views. He prefers hauling out on sod for 
corn. <A lot of from seven to eight acres, top- 
dressed direct from the stables, had carried this 
summer five head of cows and nine of horses, 
and the pasturage still good. 

N. R. Miles keeps his manure over for wheat 
almost invariably ; scarcely ever puts it out for 
corn. If he does use it for corn it is applied in 
winter after plowing. He hardly ever fails of a 
grass set. Much is gained in saving manure by 
keeping cattle in the stable as much as possible 
and littering. Ie is astonished at the amount 
that accumulates in this way. Like Ed. Scott, 
he does not favor composting or piling. Agrees 
with Mr. O'Donovan that manure should be 
sheltered where cattle can pass over it continual- 
ly. Has never had it to fire-fang under these 
conditions; it is much stronger. (qg.) After 
manure is applied to land does its strength sink 
or evaporate? This was answered by the 
querist, T. T.G. He thinks there is little lost 
by sinking; for example, in a garden where 
manure is used every year, the sub-soil is as poor 
as anywhere else; this has been carefully tested. 
N. R. M.—There may be losses both ways; some- 
times he turns manure under and gets a benefit ; 
sometimes he derives no benefit from that applied 
on the surface. T. T. G.—He has had the best 
do no good and bad do best. The farmer gropes 
in the dark,—he is surroundéd by mysteries. 

S. M. Price—He is more strongly convinced 
than ever of the advisability of hauling directly 
from the stables, even if six months beforehand. 
Manure goes farther; its strength is carried into 
the ground, and a good sod is the result; it not 
only makes a good crop of corn, but also grass 
afterwards. In regard to manure in the yard, 
he gathers all he can. It is best to keep cattle in 
the barn-yard. As to composting, it would pay 
if the material was andy. This year he took 
advantage of a wash from a neighbor’s field, and 
he thinks he gained by it. He likes his manure 
on the sod for corn; he prefers to take it for this 
crop and use a fertilizer for wheat, which seems 
to require such a stimulant. Last season he 
raised a good crop with 100 Ibs. fertilizer per 
acre, and got a good set of clover. Is in favor 
of using a good deal of earth in the hog-pen; 
hog manure will bear heavy adulteration. 
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| I. M. Price.—His practice is to put out all the 
manure made in winter for corn. He would put 
out either six months before plowing or after 
plowing, on top. What is made after hauling 
out in the spring he uses for wheat. He prefers 
piling and composting. Is not certain whether 
it pays if composting material is not convenient 

Joseph Bosley makes it an-object to collect all 
the material he can, and to increase the value of 
his manure. He keeps his stables and yard well 
littered with straw. This year the club saw his 
pig-pen at harvest, and how he was managing it 
Sheep manure is thrown into the barn-yard 
Ile tries to put out his manure three times a 
year, and avoid the labor of putting all out at 
one time. If he does not get through with 
plowing in the fall, plows some under for corn 
in the spring. Agrees with the Dutchman, viz : 

lchief point is to put it out; it will do good in 
| whatever way applied. 

Jno. D. Matthews.—From recent experience 
he is somewhat at a loss for a settled plan in the 
management of barn-yard manure. It has been 
his preference heretofore to apply to sod; he 
does not want to plow up a poor piece and make 
it rich afterwards. This year gave him enough 
of putting out on grass. His son had spoken of 

| the cight-acre lot and of its carrying all summer 
| 14 head of stock. The lot has produced a heavy 
| growth of grass, but it is distasteful to the stock, 
and they will not eat it if they can get anything 
lelse. They have cropped the fence-corners bare, 
japd poke their heads through the fence and eat 
| on the outside ; are anxious to get out; will go 
anywhere else. Some manure plowed down in 
ithe spring for corn had produced a very marked 
|result,—an increase of thirty per cent., the dif- 
| ference visible to the furrow. I think he must 
{hold his manure and let it rot. He has been 
| afraid to apply for corn. 
| B. MeL. Hardisty.—He has been an advocate 
|of composting, but he is done with it. Had 
| experimented with composted and uncomposted 
|manure on a poor strip. Where the latter was 
|applied the yield was fifty per cent. greater,— 
| both put on the surface. This year he is apply- 
ing direct from the stables, and he proposes to 
| do so in the future. 

Capt. Haile-—His experience teaches him it is 
| best to put manure on green,—he finds it goes 
farther and does more good. He has tried every 
|plan; he guarantees it will make a sod. He 
| spreads from the cart or wagon. His cattle do 
|not refuse to eat the grass that grows after 
manure thus applied. 

Mr. O’Donovan.—His idea is to pass every- 
|thing through. the stables. Cleans out once a 

}week. Thinks piling to stand over summer is 
not advisable. The wash from such piling and 
the rank growth of vegetation which marks its 
course is sufficient proof of the loss one is sus- 
jtaining. He is thoroughly convinced of the 
| value of shedding manure,—has tried it to his 
|satisfaction. By letting cattle tramp it the 

| moisture is retained. 

Granville Matthews, (delegate from Juniors.)— 

| He could confirm the statements made in refer- 
ence to the certainty of securing clover sets 
where manure and fertilizers are used in con- 

|junction. Some sheltered manure which was 
very light and which he supposed would do but 
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little good had produced surprising results 
plowed down for corn. It was tested by the 
side of some lying over the barn-yard exposed. 

Col. Taylor.—He would prefer piling. He 
can’t see that there is any leakage or evaporation ; 
rain that falls isretained. When hauled, manure 
comes out fine, in better condition to spread than 
from under sheep well fed and sheltered. 

8. M. Price spoke of the fine effect of com- 
posted sheep manure applied to frozen sod 
ground and hillside during the winter. He 
could not see that there had been any loss from 
washing rains. It gave the grass a very early 
start. T. G. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Oct. 25, 1877. 


Wheat, &c., in Nansemond, Va. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In consequence of the success of several of 
our farmers the past spring in growing fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels of good wheat without 
bought fertilizers, many have been induced to 
seed from five to fifteen acres this fall. One is 
seeding fifteen acres on pea fallow, top-dressing 
with shell lime, ploughing in the wheat with one- 
horse plows, sowing two hundred pounds per 
acre of Guanape guano, harrowing this and seed- 
ing with timothy. Several have cut off their 
corn, ploughed in the wheat, sowed guano, har- 
rowed and seeded with timothy. The writer has 
turned in oat land that had a heavy crop of 
volunteer clover, harrowed well the surface, 
sowed the wheat and fertilizers, and proposes a 
light seeding of clover and orchard grass in 
spring. This land was in clover two years, then 
corn, followed by oats, and now to be again two 
years in clever and grass. The major part of 
our people prefer bensiied red Mediterranean seed, 
which they think less liable to rust than any of 
the bald or white varieties. Fultz has been 
grown here for several years past and has yielded 
well. We hear no complaints from those who 
have had it ground for flour. Three or four 
parties are now seeding a few bushels each of 
the Clawson wheat, with a view to test its merits 
as compared with the Fultz and bearded Medi- 
terranean. For the most part our Jands are too 
light in texture and too poor to grow wheat 
with profit. We find lands seeded in clover, 
orchard grass and timothy, become so infested 
after the second year with broom straw (in 
general we have seeded clover and orchard grass 
in spring on oat land and timothy on winter oats 
or wheat in fall) that we are compelled to break 
up the land for corn. Sheep might help us to 
keep lands longer in grass, but the dogs have 
caused such losses that very few care to risk 
money now in sheep-keeeping. Cotton to a 
limited extent is grown here and is opening very 
late. The peanut crop is good, but the yield 
will not be more than half a crop, and many 
farmers think the excessive rainy summer caused 
the vines not to fertilize the blossoms well. In 
general the corn crops are fine on uplands, but 
on many of the low lands there is a failure 
almost entire,—so wet, they say, it was impossi- 
ble to cultivate after the corn came up. Neigh- 
borhood price of corn here is now sixty cents per 
bushel. Field pea crop is fine, what there is of it, 


but seeding this valuable crop was much 
neglected, and sweet potatoes, which in price are 
low, not worth shipping, will be fed by many to 
the few hogs left by the ravages of the plague 
last winter. The tendency to wheat, corn and 
grass-growing, bread and meat crops, in lieu of 
perishable and uncertain truck crops, is, I think, 
increasing. G. W. B. 
Suffolk, Va., Oct. 26, 1877. 





Agricultural Education in Virginia. 


The success crowning the useful Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and made 
more conspicuous by comparison with the fail- 
ures which have been the only outccme of the 
one in this State, has had the effect of inciting 
some to attempt to belittle its work, and seek to 
ascribe to other than the true reasons the signi- 
ficant_ fact that more applicants for the advantages 

| of its courses are regularly offering than can be 
; accommodated. 

It having been said to us by one who claimed 
to know the facts, that the Virginia institution 
was rather a popular high-school for general 
education than one specially adapted to the 
wants of farmers and mechanics, that the 
| greatest fredom was allowed to elective courses, 

and that very few, in fact, took the agricultural 
| course, we wrote to Dr. Minor, the president 
| of the Blacksburg College, to ascertain the facts, 
and received the following reply : 

Editor American Farmer : 

Dear Sir: In a letter received to-night, you 
are kind enough to say of this college that you 
have not hesitated to hold it up as a model of 
what such an institution should be in the present 
day and in States situated as Virginia and Mary- 
land now are, but you ask that I will furnish you 
authoritative answers to certain questions which 
have been asked about our work by others, viz: 
whether it is really a special school for farmers 
and mechanics; how much liberty is allowed to 
students in the selection of their studies ; whether 
students are really required to follow the courses 
as announced in the catalogue, and whether any 
large number of students omit or neglect those 
courses. 

Our curriculum begins with as high grade of 
| instruction as our country common schools can 
| yet prepare boys to enter upon it, and they are 
‘not admitted younger than sixteen. t is 








arranged for but two courses, one for farmers 
|} and one for mechanics; much of the work being, 
| of course, common to the two. It permits no 
| Greek and requires no Latin, and very few study 
| Latin. No other profession or occupation 1s 
provided for at all; even the military instruction 
| required by the conditions of the land grant is 
| limited to the daily drill. No part of the time 
| is expended in more advanced instruction in the 
| sciences or in surveying than is included in the 
curriculum. There are no studies except those 
‘indicated in the curriculum, and all of these 
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must be taken by every student, unless he is of 


ege, whether he is a candidate for graduation or 
not. There is no other, however, to be obtained 
but graduation in the schools of Agriculture and 
of Mechanics 

Manual labor by daily details has been required 
from the first of every student not physically 
disabled, and all the other work that can be fur- 
nished is eagerly sought by students at moderate 
compensation. The prejudice against handwork 
alleged to have existed in Virginia, has certainly 
been done away with here, if it ever existed. 

The reports and announcements of the college 
have been so worded as to show that the whole 
of its resources have been devoted to meeting 
the wants of those for whose benefit it was 
established, and so to cheapen the cost of living 
as to bring the privileges offered within their 
reach, and that no rivalry was sought with any 
of the professional, literary or higher scientific 
schools. - 

With thanks for the kind expression of your 
good opinion, I am, sir, yours truly, 

C. L. C. Mrxor 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colle Je, 
Blacksburg, Va., Oct. 12,1877. ~ 


It having come to our knowledge that another 
gentleman in this State had addressed somewhat 
similar inquiries to President Minor and received 
a reply, we applied to him for a copy, which 
was furnished us, and from which we take the 
following extract, with 
interest : 


which will be read 


VIRGUINTA AGRICULTURAL AND j} 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, - 
October 1st, 1877.) 

Peas Gea: * ©¢ © 

Our exceptional success in a work where there 
have been so many.costly experiments and so 
many failures, I attribute with confidence to one 
single cause: the fact that our whole force has 
been bent on the one task of meeting the wants 
of our young farmers and mechanics. 

There were not wanting those who urged that 
our sails should be set to catch the winds as they 
blew; that we must meet the wants of the sec- 
tion of the State in which we found ourselves ; 
that it might be well to make it a university for 
southwest Virginia. But the wiser view pre- 
vailed, that Virginia had done enough for 
classical, and for what is usually called scientific 
education, in her State University, in Washing- 
ton and Lee University, and in the church 
colleges; that a new school to compete with 
them might do more harm than good, while a 
school suited to the wants and to the purses of 
the working farmers and mechanics would 
accomplish a work much needed and not yet 
provided for. So a very humble curriculum was 
arranged, into which a youth might pass from 
the country common schools, and which he 
might accomplish from that beginning in three 
years. 

Bere again arose a critical question, and it 
Was after no small discussion that Greek was not 
permitted and Latin not required to be taught. 
Our students, coming almost always without any 
preparation even in Latin, must have either 
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learned the merest smattering of the classics in 
\the three years course, or must have else 
devoted to the classics such a large proportion 
|of their time as would have left no room for the 
branches which should characterize a course for 
farmers and mechanics. Eaglish and mathe- 
matics must hold their pleces here as in othe: 
schools. Unless Greek and Latin gave way, how 
find room even for courses of lectures on agii- 
culture and on mechanics, much less for any real 
instruction in chemistry, physics and natural 
philosophy, and their applications. 

Besides offering the working man what he 
needed, we had to bring it within his reach. 
The custom of colleges in Virginia is to charge 
more board than our laboring men are used or 
able to pay. By furnishing to about one 
hundred of our students, in groups of from ten 
to thirty, mess-accommodations,—that is, dining 
room, kitchen and storeroom, in which they 
conduct their messes themselves,—prices have 
been so kept down that last year of those whe 
boarded very few paid $15 a month; many more 
$13 for lodging and board, while a considerable 
number got lodging and board for $10. For the 
large number who lived in messes, with college 
lodging-rooms rent free, the cost was never 
above $7.50 per month. 

The effort has been successfully made to make 
the young working man feel that in this college 
he is on his own ground, which has been the 
easier because the school is not a part of a uni- 
versity, so that the humbler culture attainable by 
the working man is not discredited by the higher 
advantages of those who are not stinted in what 
they may attain to by limited time or means. 
Every student is required to do hand work, and 
a very large proportion of them seek additional 
work for pay. So far from any false shame 
attaching to such labor, none stand in higher 
esteem than those who do most of it, and no 
position has been more honored than that of our 
master mechanic, filled by a post-graduate 
student. 

Hoping that this statement may serve your 
purpose, I am yours, very truly, 

C. L. C. Minor. 


North Carolina Agriculture. 


The report for Sept. of Mr. Polk, Commissioner 
of Agriculture of North Carolina, shows that 
there has been a falling off in the general average 
of the Cotton and Corn crops since last report, 
occasioned principally by excessive rains, and 
destruction to crops and other property by high 
winds. The Commissioner says: 

The experiment this year in many of our east- 
ern counties has dispelled the long prevailing 
opinion that wheat and the grasses could not be 

'successfully or profitably grown there, and 
encouraged by their success, a still greater effort 
| will be made to grow these crops. With our 
present inefficient system of labor and our 
dependence on others for the necessaries of. life, 
for which we pay exorbitant prices, out of the 
proceeds of a cotton crop sold at a price actu- 
ally below the cost of its production, it does not 
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require the eye of a prophet to foresee the inevi- 


tably disastrous end that awaits us should we | 


persist in the reckless policy of this one-crop | 


system.” 

He says the interest is evidently growing in 
importance with the people, in the propagation 
of fruits, and “the excellence and superiority so 
justly awarded to North Carolina fruits at recent 
national exhibitions in the cities of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, establishes for them a reputa- 
tion which must soon attract to our State those 
who would excel in Pomology.” The returns 
from the several railroads, as far as received, 
show that 3,155,267 Ibs. of fruit had been carried 
over them this Fall. 

I 


The “Blind Staggers” 


in Horses. 


Dr. J. H. W. G. Weedon communicates the fol 


lowing to the Centreville (Md.) Observer : 

Seeing in the columns of the Odserrer state- 
ments of the death of quite a considerable num- 
ber of horses in this and other counties on the 
Peninsula from what is commonly known among 
farmers as “Blind Staggers,’ “I write 


you a} 


few lines upon the subject, hoping that they may | 


be of benefit to some of your numerous readers. 


Several years ago I lost several very fine young | 


horses myself from the disease “Blind Staggers” 

(vulgarly so called.) I used the treatment as pre- 
scribed by Veterinarians of high repute without 
success. I therefore abandoned the treatment as 
used by them, and began according to my judg- 
ment with a much more rational plan. 


As far as my limited researches go, the disease 


is confined to malarious sections of country, and 
prevails only as epizootic during the malarial 
seasons. 

Assuming the above as basis, miasmatic 
trouble would be clearly indicated. I therefore 
subsequently used as soon as symptoms were 


recognized pointing to the disease as follows: | 


Calomel, Sulph. Quinine and Comp. Extr. Col- 

ocynth, each one hundred grains at a dose, fol- 

lowed every six hours thereafter by fifty grains | 

of quinine, half ounce sweet spirits of Nitre and 

one drachm of Muriate Tincture of Iron, with 

the most remarkable beneficial results. 
han oe 


THE CRANBERRY Crop.—Tbe Salisbury (Ma.) 
Eastern Shoreman says :—“The cranberry crop in 


this section has been harvested, and the yield of 


fruit is satisfactory. The “bog” owned by Mr. 
Thos. Humphreys and others turned out 203 
bushels, and that owned by Mr. W. 8. Parsons 
about 60 bushels. Both of these cranberry-beds 
are within the corporate limits of the town, and 
are consequently small. As the berries command 
high prices, these small parcels of ground yield 
quite handsome sums to their owners annually.” 
— a 


Erratum.—The cattle 


and not, as the proof-reader has made them, 


described and figured | 
on page 367 are the Red Norfolk Polled Cattle, 


red-polled cattle—and the residence of Mr. Taber, ; 


their owner, is Patterson, N. Y., and not N. J. 


The Agricultural College and an 
Experiment Station. 


Baltimore County Grange, No. 13, at its recent 
meeting, passed the following : 

Whereas, the present management of the 
State Agricultural College does not conduce to 
the interests of, nor justify support by, the 
farming classes of Maryland, in whose behalf it 
was first established ; and, 

Wherees, it is stated by Prof. Atwater that the 
Experiment and Fertilizer Control Station in 
Connecticut has been the means of saving to the 
farmers of that State the immense sum of $300,- 
000 in one year in the purchase of fertilizers; 
and the value and importance of such stations 
for the protection and advancement of agricul- 
tural economy being shown by there being no 
than 60 of these institutions in Germany ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that our representatives in the Legis- 
lature of the State be instructed to advoeate the 
withholding of the usual appropriation granted 
to said Ayricultural College, and to favor devot- 
ing the amount, or so much as may be needed, 
to found and maintain an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, such as have been so successfully 
operated in some parts of Europe and in at 
least one of the Northern States of this country ; 
and that to it be assigned the duty by law of 
investigating the character and regulating the 
sale of artificial fertilizers according to the sys- 
tem now in force in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Georgia and other States. 


Sunflower Seed for Fowls. 


We have, for years, been aware of the value of 
sunflower seeds in the fall of the year, and in 
winter time, too, asa food for fowls. This plant 
should be grown by every poultry-grower in the 
country who has the opportunity to raise only a 
few stalks, even; for its properties for glossing 
the plumage of exhibition birds are altogether 
remarkable. Buckwheat, properly fed, will 
operate similarly; but the latter is, by far, too 
heating in its nature, in comparison with the 
other. 

This plant is a very gross grower, but it yields 
wondrously, and may be set in any soil where 
other fruits or vegetables cannot be conveniently 
raised—for example, along the sides of fences, or 
anywhere where the soil is not as easily culti- 
vated as in the open fields. If given a good 
chance—as other grains have—it will grow lux- 
uriantly, and will well repay its care; for its 
yield is many hundred-fold, under ordinary cul- 
tivation. 

The great “ 


less 


Russian sunflower” is a new thing 
with us, in this country, and a marvellous 
improvement upon the old-style seed. The 
flowers are double the average dimensions of the 
common South American variety, so well known 
among us, and, as a bearer, it far excels the lat- 
ter in the number of large seeds it ripens upon 
its more expanding and heavier stalks. 

The Russian sunflower is, to the American, 
what the stalk and ear of the field-maize are to 
the pop-corn variety, in ordinary culture. 

Pe ‘oultry We ) dd. 
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Approach of a New Volume. 


Another number will conclude the current 
yolume of the American Farmer, and the present 
is a suitable time to call the attention of our 
friends to the fact, in order to stimulate an early 
effort to the increase of our subscription list. 
We seldom have any fears as to the continuance 
of our present readers, as we know that our 
journal is taken and read by a class second to 
none other in the department of life in which 
they are engaged for general intelligence, and 
as earnest seekers after, and codperators in, agri- 
cultural improvement. 

The beginning of a new year is, however, 
generally esteemed by publishers as the proper 
time for an extra effort to obtain additions to 
their lists, and we cannot feel indifferent to the 
custom, to fail to make the effort, through our 
friends, to obtain accessions to our subscription 
list for the coming year. 

Never, perhaps, was there a time when agri- 
cultural advancement was more necessary than 
at present; and whilst strenuous efforts are 
being made in many quarters to introduce new 
laborers in the field, we feel it but a duty to our- 
selves and our old journal, to make a strenuous 
appeal to our friends to aid us at the present 
moment in extending our circulation in their 
respective neighborhoods. 
them, probably, but has sufficient influence 
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with his neighbors to add at least one additional 
name to our list, and but few who could not 
readily forma club of five, ten, or more, by which 
they will be able to obtain it at a cost which can 
be afforded by any one who is capable of read- 
ing. At the low price at which we furnish the 
paper, including the postage, that branch of our 
business, perhaps, does not pay more than the 
actual cost of its production, necessitating our 
dependence upon our advertising support, of 
which we have a fair share, to remunerate us for 
our labors and provide for our personal support ; 
but the circulation, the 
greater the demand for our aid in disseminating 


more extensive our 
the advertisements of our patrons. 

The last four 
extremely disastrous to 


three or years have been 
almost 
every department of literature, and probably no 
class has felt it more than the agricultural; still 
we, probably, have suffered as little as the most of 
our competitors in the race for public favor; 
and we are confident that the judgment of our 
friends is, that the intrinsic value of our paper 
in every regard, has kept pace with the best of 
our cotemporaries, and that in no respect what- 
ever have we fallen short. We believe we can 
say, Without vanity, that we have the ability and 
opportunities to keep the Old Pioneer in the van, 


publishers in 


| and we are determined, so long as our lives are 


spared, to keep it up to the high standard which 
it has obtained; and, as remarked by the venera- 
ble Wilder, in his late address to the Pomologi- 
cal Society at its meeting in this city, that 
although it was the forerunner of the present 
host of agricultural papers (having commenced 
its career in 1819) “it still continues in a green 
old age.” We intend sparing no legitimate 
means to preserve to it the character which, it 
has obtained through the length and breadth of 
the land,—its circulation being confined not to 
a single State or neighborhood, but reaching every 
quarter of our widely-extended continent. Our 
correspondents, it is to be seen by our monthly 
numbers, embrace farmers in all sections. 

We therefore make an earnest appeal to our 
old friends, that they will lose no time in setting 
themselves to work to aid us in the more general 
diffusion of our paper. Such of them as are so 
situated as not to be able to make a personal 
effort in this direction, can secure the assistance 
of others, who, for love or money, will enter 


| upon the good work, as we verily believe it to be, 
| of disseminating the Farmer throughout their 
| neighborhoods. 

There is not one of | 


The three last numbers of the present volume 


| will be sent free to new subscribers whose names 








ur 


ur 





may be forwarded before the Ist January. Our 
terms, as heretofore, are: 
1 copy for 12 months, - . - - $1.50 


5 copies for 12 months, . . - 5.00 
10 copies for 12 months, and one extra copy, 10.00 


Names can be sent on as received, and any 
additions can be made thereafter to secure the 
best terms. 


An Experiment Station and Fertilizer 
Control System for Maryland. 


The most urgent need of the day for the 
farmers of Maryland is the establishment by the 
State of an Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and they cannot too soon begin to discuss the 
benefit to be derived from such an institution, 
and to move to prefer to the next Legislature 
their very moderate demands for so useful an 
establishment. 

Our agriculture depends very largely and 
must continue to depend on the use of artificial 
manures, and it is a matter of prime considera- 
tion that the farmers should be enabled to get 
these not only of undoubted quality but also at 
the lowest possible price. Nosystem yet devised 
accomplishes this so easily and yet so effectually 
as the one to which we now refer, which had its 
origin thirty years ago in the necessities of the 
agriculture of Germany, where so apparent have 
been the advantages that there are now more 
than three-score of such Stations maintained 
either by the State, by associations, or as com- 
plements to agricultural schools. 

The examination of fertilizers offered for sale 
in the State would be the chief work of these 
Stations. It is not the only one; but doubtless 
in this State for a time at least these inquiries 
would mainly occupy the attention of its chem- 
ists. Now this does not involve any opposition 
of interests between farmers and manufacturers. 
The day has certainly passed when there should 
be any antagonism between the two classes. 
We do not assert that there are not cases where 
fertilizers of low grade, not to say utter worth- 
lessness, are palmed off on the agriculturist ; 
but as a rule the standard of manufacture by 
houses of established character is well kept 
up, a degree of scientific knowledge is directed 
to their compounding, and a scrutiny made into 
the composition of materials which has gone on 
enlarging until a precision and skill are now 
observed which but a few years ago was un- 
thought of. 

Yet in the present condition of our law, where 
frauds are committed, or are believed to be com- 
mitted, the farmer practically is without a reme- 
‘ly. Upon the individual rests the burden of 
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| proof that the material bought was not what it 
| purported to be. The vexations, risks and costs 
| of legal proceedings have to be borne by him with 
| no certainty but that instead of receiving any 
| recompense for the wrong incurred he may have 
a foot the bills for lawyers’ fees and costs, as 
| well as expenses of analyses, &c. 
The Control System remedies all this. The 
German plan, adopted in Connecticut, as stated 
by Prof. Atwater, late director of the Experi- 
}ment Station in that State, consists in essential 
| features of : 





1. An agreement made with the Station by 

dealers in fertilizers to sell their wares by guar- 

| teed analysis, the verification of the analysis 
| being left to the Station ; and 

2. A provision whereby purchasers may hays 
samples of the fertilizers they buy analyzed free 
of char, e. 

In other words the agreement is merely that 
manufacturers agree to state what they sell and 
guarantee what they state, the verification being 
left to the official analysis of the Station. 

All analyses which are of interest to the public 
}are performed gratuitously, the result being of 
course held at the service of the Station for pub- 
lication and general use. Samples may be taken 
by buyer and seller jointly and forwarded in the 
names of both parties for analysis. 





In 1868 M. Grandeau was appointed by th 
| French Government to examine the German 
Experiment Stations, and he reported of the 
Control System that “It is the only way to ‘moral- 
ize’ the trade in commercial fertilizers.” It takes 
the trade out of the domain of government 
inspections, and of litigation to which farmers 
cannot afford to resort. “Legal restraint has 
failed to either educate farmers or elevate the 
tone of the trade to a level high enough for 
safety.” 

In short, the system under consideration 
insures perfect security, better goods, more 
lively competition and fairer prices. It insures 
confidence in the use of fertilizers, the farmer 
knowing that he is in a large measure his own 
inspector. It stimulates them to examine the 
chemistry of fertilizers, to study the needs of 
their crops and soils. It substitutes for a system 
of prosecution for frauds, a fair and perfect 
understanding between seller and purchaser, by 
establishing a disinterested umpire between 
them, to whose decisions both agree to submit 


In Connecticut, where the system has been in 
working force for more than a year, the effect 
has been to largely stimulate the sale of fertili- 
zers, While it has raised their quality and diimin- 
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ished the price. A comparison of the cost per 
pound of the valuable ingredients of fertilizers 
as sold in 1875 outside of the Station, and of the 
same as sold in 1876 under the supervision of 
the Station, shows as follows: 


1875. 1876. 
NICPO@EM. . 220. ec ees coccceesceces 47 00 cta. 23.00 cts. 
Soluble phosphoric acid.......... 18.00 13.98 
Insoluble acid....... sc cccccscescees 11 36 5.51 


Is not a system which will so soon produce 
such a result worth striving for ’ 

The cost as compared with the benefits is so 
trifling as to be unworthy consideration. In our 
next we will return to the subject, and further 
considerations of its importance. 


New Light on Educational Problems. 


Mr. Joshua D. Warfield is a gentleman who, 
intil a year or so ago, was, we think, a primary 
school teacher in a rural district in this State. 
He was then made a professor in the Maryland 
Agricultural College, where he teaches “English 
Literature, Mental Science and History,” delivers 
with other “prominent Agriculturalists” lectures 
on farm topics, and is, we believe, the general 
utility man of the establishment. As such he 
was sent as a delegate from the College to the 
National Agricultural Congress recently held in 


Chicago, and his representative capacity entitles | 


to passing notice some opinions offered by him on 
the functions of agricultural colleges in general, 
and on the line of work to which it has been 
decided to limit the one in this State in particu- 
lar. The report appeared in the Sun, whether 
furnished by Prof. W. we do not know. 

“Prof. Warfield, of Maryland, said he doubts 
if agricultural colleges can in four years give 
thorough education In science and yet keep the 
boys at manual labor several afternoons in a 


week. He thought it more important to give a | 


scientific education than to teach manual labor, 
believing that the latter dulls the faculties so 
much that high scientific instruction is impracti- 
cable. In the Maryland Agricultural College, 
after full discussion, it was decided not to make 
the college simply a practical school, but to teach 
the languages and science. Manual! labor there 
is voluntary, and will probably never be made 
compulsory.” 

If this is by authority, as we suppose probable, 
what force has the injunction of the stock- 
holders that “instruction in practical and expe- 
rimental agriculture be made the leading feature 
in the educational system at the earliest possible 
moment?” The school, it seems, is now to be made 


one of high science. What then is to become of 


the young middies and cadets? Can it be pos- 
sible they are to be given up before an obsti- 
nate, public opinion which refuses to sce any 
connection between preparing boys for the farm 
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and for the army and navy, and that, in casting 


around for new fields, and unable to find the 
work ready waiting for competent and willing 
hands, the worship of a new idol is to begin? 

“Manual labor dulls the faculties so much 
that high scientific instruction is impracticable!” 
Shade of Hugh Miller! What has become of the 
codrdinate development of intellect and muscle, 
and of the boast that the glory of the highest 
education is “a sound mind in a sound body?” 

Benjamin Hallowell, that great teacher and 
disciplinarian, was eager for thirty years to see 
an institution training the muscles and the intel- 
lect simultaneously. Robert Beverly, one of the 
most intelligent and extensive as he is also one 
of the most progressive and successful of Vir- 
ginia farmers, pleads eloquently for the education 
which takes for its motto “science with prac- 
tice,’ and which will illustrate by example the 
dignity of labor. Chas. W. Howard, of Georgia, 
to whose writings on. behalf of improved 
systems of agriculture in the Southern States 
since the war more is probably due than to those 
of all other men _ besides; President Abbott, 
most experienced of agricultural educators in 
America; President Anderson, who took the 
Kansas College in hand, a namby-pamby, unde- 
cided, rickety affair, and has in three years made 
it the most successful and useful institution for 
industrial education in the Mississippi valley, 
from its perfect adaptation to the work it has to 
do; Dr. Minor, who, with Prof. Ellzey and his 
other coadjutors in Virginia, is building on broad 
foundations a work for which future generations 
of her farmers will rise to bless them ;—these 
men hold that it is the duty of those managing 
agricultural colleges to create in their pupils a 
bias towards and not from the farm; that this is 
secured by the habit of manual labor which 
illustrates their studies and serves as a kind of 
laboratory practice for instruction, and that to 
accomplish the legitimate objects of such institu- 
tion, the student must not, in acquiring a scien- 
tific education, lose either the ability or the dis- 
position to labor on the farm. 

So, too, in all the successful colleges, manual 
labor ts compulsory. In Cornell, a university of 
magnificent capacity and endowment, the agri- 
cultural is the first department, and though it 
doubtless loses in the number of its pupils by 
the attractions of the riches of science and 


literature surrounding it, students “are required 
to spend three hours two days in each week in field 
practice and in the handling and feeding of 
domestic animals, and if this amount of practice 
does not prove sufficient to make cach student 
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expert in the various operations of the farm, | crops, We presume, as in many other parts of 
enough additional time will be required of them | Maryland, were probably deficient. 


to accomplish the desired object.” 

In Massachusetts, “every student is obliged to 
labor.” Soin Kansas. 

In Michigan, “Each student not exempt from 
physical disability is required to labor three 
hours a day (except Saturdays) on the farm or in 
the gardens.” 

In Virginia, “manual labor by daily details bas 
been required from the first of every student not 
physically disqualitied.” 

As opposed to the views of such men and the 
practice of such schools, we find—Prof. Warfield 
and the Maryland College ! 


The Harford Co. Fair 

Was this year a decided success, the receipts 
from visitors, &c., amounting to $3,900, sufficient 
to pay all the expenses, the premium list, the 
standing debt, and leave a balance in the hands 
of the treasurer. The show of live stock, imple- 
ments and machinery, farm products, household 
goods, &c., was good; the people took part with 
great spirit and enthusiasm, and the occasion, 
take it all in all, was one of general pleasure 
and satisfaction. 


The Frederick Show 
Was also largely attended,—especially on the 
day the President and his Cabinet were present. 
The exhibits were of more than usual merit and 
probably exceeded those of some years in num- 
bers. 


The Carroll County (and State) Show. 





The Carroll County Society struck hands in 
some way With the State Society, and the show 
at Westminster from the 16th to 19th October 





In the cattle stalls there was a very handsome 
herd of short-horns, shown by Mr. Lewis H. 
Long, of Mason Co., Ky., and a number not so 
well bred of Mr. W. J. Morlock, of Carroll. Mr. 
Sam’l M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore, had his herd 
of Holsteins and some handsome Jerseys.— 
Messrs. Clark & Jones, and John E. Phillips, of 
Baltimore, also had some fine specimens of Herd- 
book Jerseys, and E. 8. Engler some not regis- 
tered. Mr. John Merryman showed his herd of 
Herefords, and Mr. Frank Brown a numerous 
herd of symmetrical Devons, descended from the 
celebrated Patterson herd. There was but one 
pair of oxen, (very good ones,) and but few 
native cattle. 

The horse exhibits were not very numerous. 
There were some thoroughbred and general- 
purpose horses and two Percherons,— Prince, 
belonging to Mr. Wm. T. Walters, and Major 
General, to Mr. F. Brown. 


The sheep pens were few in number, but the 
swine were numerous and good. Mr. Fulford’s 
Berkshires deservedly attracted much attention. 
Amongst these were the boar Compton, bred by 
Mr. Cochrane of Canada, Lady Piymouth Ist 
and 2d, bred by Mr. Swanwick of Cirencester, 
England, and two of the prize pigs at the cattle- 
show of the Centennial last year, (shown by Mr. 
T. 8. Cooper,) Smythe to-wit and Queen of 
Linden, from Heber Humphrey, the noted Berk- 
shire breeder of England. There were a few 
head of Essex swine, two or three small York- 
shire, (one of them very handsome, bred by Col. 
R. M. Hoe of N. Y.,) and one pen of Poland- 
Chinas; there was also a pen of very large and 
handsome Chester Whites from the county 
almshouse. 

The poultry show was not very extensive, nor 
the arrangements for its display very satisfactory. 

The agricultural machinery and implement 
show was large and varied. Amongst those 
exhibiting were Messrs. A. B. Farquhar of York, 
Pa., E. Wagoner, and the Taylor Manufacturi 
Co. of Westminster, Steuart & Price of Fred- 
erick, Cromwell & Congdon, Joshua Thomas, 
Linton & Lamott, L. H. Lee & Bro., 8. H. Slifer 


| & Co., Geo. Page & Co., and perhaps others, of 


was held jointly. This arrangement seemed to | 
have brought some cattle which would probably | 


not have gone to the county show alone, and 
enlarged the display by the agricultural imple- 


entirely missing from even a nominal State fair. 
Except in these two classes—and excluding, per- 
haps, Mr. Falford’s very handsome show of 
Berkshires, the display was, it seemed to us, 
rather below than above the average of the 
Carroll shows. The deposits of farm products, 
ordinarily very good, and fruits, especially 
apples, were very far below what we have noticed 
in other seasons. The samples of grains shown 
were exceedingly fine of their kind, but there 


Was not the exuberance often seen. The fruit 


Baltimore. 


Messrs Page & Co. had on the grounds their 
newly-constructed Traction Engine. It had 


| come from Baltimore over the pike road entirely 
| by its own power, carrying its own fuel and 


198 | ws wine! one "iesiloe 
ment men, none of whom were willing to be | Water, and was driving one of the Vibrator 


Separators. This engine is constructed ve 

much like those of Aveling & Porter of England, 
and, so far as we know, is the first engine for use 
on ordinary roads which has been built in this 
part of the country. For certain uses engines 


| of this kind are certain to supersede horses; and 


that this one should on its trial trip have worked 
so satisfactory, is very creditable to the engineer- 
ing skill of this old house. 

In the machinery line nothing probably at- 
tracted more notice than the new Champion 
Mower, with its novel motion. The selt-binding 
Harvester of W. A. Woods & Co. also drew 


i much attention. 
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Windmills for Farm Use. 
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One of our correspondents, in the present as well as in a former issue, has given his experience 
with a windmill on his farm, and there fs 4 disposition to use them more generally than has’ been 
the case in the past for various kinds of farm work. The one we figure above is the Eclipse, a mill 
which is claimed to have many points of superiority over most others,—being simple in principle, 
noiseless in operation and entirely self-regulating. The agent in Baltimore is Mr. John H. Buxton, 
46 E. Pratt street, who also puts up hydraulic rams, pumps, &c., as will be seen from his advyertise- 
ment on another page. Send for one of his windmill cireulars. 








Lee’s Prepared, Lime. 


The Continental Strawberry. 





| 


We give on another page an engraving of this 
new berry, which was originated by Mr: Oscar 
Felton, of Camden Co., N. J. and which ‘is now 
being disseminated by Messrs. Gibson & Bennett, 
of Woodbury, N. J. 

The Continental is claimed to be especially val- 
uable on account of its great productiveness, 
large size, firm texture, delicious flavor and late 
seasons of ripening. The fruit is large, obtusely 
conical, and regular in form. The color is dark 
red. The cutis engraved from nature and Messrs. 
Gibson & Bennett say gives a fair idea of the size, 
form and general appearance of the berries. 

We call attention to the improved stock 
offered by Mr. T. S. Cooper. The Ayrshire 
bulls are offered at a very low price. 


| We call special attention to the advertisement 
| of LL. J. Warren, who, as agent for the manufac- 
| turer, offers this material to our farmers. This 
lime is now, and has been for some time, quite 
largely used in Virginia, and the circular of Mr. 
Warren contains favorable certificates from gen- 
tlemen well known to us. 


Messrs. 8. H. Slifer & Co. are new candidates 
for the patronage of the readers of the Furmer. 
Their stock of agricultural implements, machines, 
hardware, seeds, &c., are very large and varied. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—We are re- 
luctantly compelled to omit a communication 
from Gen. Giddings on the Grape Question, and 
another from Nansemond on the Pear Blight,— 
received too late for this month. They will 
appear in our next. 
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Work for the Month—Grain Fields, Corn 


Crops, Tobaeco, Root Crops, Plowin 

Live Stock, Manures, he eed Orcha 8, 

Implements, & b> dir Sb 0.0 Cdvasedobetbbe 379 | 
Vegetable Garden for November............ 879 | 


The Gosseuee Agricultural Club....... ..380 
Wheat, &c., in Nansemond, Vi G. W. B...383 
Agricultural Education in V y wdqn ee OBO 
North Carolina a os 
The “Blind in Horses. . ob 60's 0 cee 
The Agricul College and an Experiment 
Station . .ceneasebabondae ees 
Kore Sones Farmer ........ 
Carroll Co. and State Shows. . 


eee eee 








Baltimore Barkets—Octoper’ 31. 
Qoutations given below are Wholesale Prices, 


good to choice new 424%@14 cents: Western, 


57 | white, old, 





“ Bread«tuffs.— Fiour— 
Street _ 
orn Super #3 7 cheat 
ern 

25@6.75; ins it lls 

ixtra $5.50@6; do. m 
brands Extra $7(@7.25; 


mee ent 





re Ke uote Howard _ 
ee do. Peenily | a 





do. patent $7@8; Pata 
$8.25; Fine Flour $3.2 
Corn Meal, City Mills ? bri. 
Wheat.—Southern in good 
the better grades; with inferior prades lower. BS nig 


quiet and rather heavy. 














We anote 
mon to good $1.10@1.30; do. Fult#@1 4: ion heaber, 


long-berry, $1.45@1.50; Western 
do. No. 3 Red, do. $1.30: do. Nos? do. 
do. Nov. delivery $1.36; do.de. 
Provisions.— Bacon is scarce me 
are as follows: 
R. Sides, do. 8 cts.; do. L. G 
Shoulders, do. 8 cts.; do. C. 
Hams, sugar-cured, new 13@1 
9X: Lard, Refined, tierces 9 


er, spot 25; 
ti ado. 


uotations 













15. tle pe in € . 


e quote N, ¥, State 28030 
choice fresh, WEA: Western 
Roll W@W cents. Cheese.—Active 


Sk ests te | 


. Dec. do. $1.40, 
Bulk Shou 7 ; do. C, 
: On 


good to 


Poultry.—Dull. Young 


choice new 12@13% cents. 
Chickens $2@3; ~ ee. 
Corn.— and rather heavy. We quote Southern 
cents; do. yellow do. 61 cents; Western 
cents; do. mixed go: — i oats; do. 


prett os We quote 
sie eases 7 et = a0. belagh it 33@34 cents; 
<td apes pe 5 do. — 35@.36 cts. 
@ quote good at 63@65 cents. 
ay and Straw.— ean prge.aad the market 
pan We quote as follows, viz: Hay—Cecil 
county $16@17; prime Penna, and Maryland $14@)¢; 
Western 13 15; mixed $19@14; Clover $12. Straw— 
Wheat $7@8; Oat $9; Kye $13. 

Cetten.— Market quiet and weaker for spote both 
here and elsewhere, but futures at New York are firm. 
We quote as follo ws: good middling T@11', cts.; mid- 
— ronew Fer Fad eee, WACO See strict 

i) 10% Ss A ie ordinary 10 cte. 
~ Tobaceo.— ee sas grad Maryland very dull and 


isa Tee 


| heavy, but _ grades are wanted and sell at full prices. 
ub- 


Wool. washed 88@40 cts.: unwashed 28@30 cts.; 
merino do. 2%@27 ctz.: 
Live Steck.— Beef Cattle— Trade slow. 
$5.12@6; first quality $4.12@ 4.62; medium or good fair 
He,t $3.25@4.12; hag ne | thin Steers, Oxen and Cows, 


fleece-washed 32(@)34 cts. 
Best Beeves 


hab ye a x. in. good di mid at 
have fallen off; 64% @7 sc. 


- net, rage ee of lower figures. Sheep and 
Lomie-ainestean Cts. ¥ th. gross; Stock Sheep 
$1.2 ¥ bead; ets. ¥ Ds. groes. 


tt 


The American Farmer. 


The American Farmer for October has been 
received. It is brim full of good and useful 
information and = to farmers.—Newtoiwn 
any f - sa Id agricultural journal: 

one of the oldest als in 
the United States. It has stood the crash of all 
the failures of the past, and now stands in the 
frunt rank of f journalism.— Gallatin Tennessean. 











ECIDED BARGAINS to -edace our Choice 
Breeding Stock of Yer Berk- 
Emon. Chester Whites, and and- 
of ail Also Sheep, Cattle 
and F: ey Poultry. Finest New Breeders’ Manua), 
illustrated and giving full descriptions of the 

Price 25 ceats, 

HMIEAT.- A)! the best varieties 
foreerd. Also Turnip. Cabbage, Cauli ny 
Radish, Spinach, and al] Seeds for sowing in 

Prickly #00 per io A 9 most oats by 
retts sy extra by 

te BENRON RPEE 
228 ten Street, 










A TRUE PARMER’S PAPER. 


=| SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 


In the Interests of Profitab e Agriculture. 
IT TREATS OF FACTS. IT If THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. 
Science Be pe eres! Kno wing: 


Every intelligent tactiee oheuta take it. 
CIRCULATES IN EVERY STATE. 
Pr PRICE ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 


Send stamp Pepepevines copy and circular of special 


ucemen ts. 


“SCIENTIFIC FARMER CO., Boston, Mass. 


AGENT'S profits per week. Will 
$57.60 peeve it or forfeit $500. New arti- 
ce] +a, just Somples sent free to all 
W. i. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION $1.50a YEAR. 6 COPIES $5. 10 COPIES $10, and an extra cepy free. 





Ge Saw l Sandi g Sen, Dyllisheis Ameican atime, 
C 
No. 128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Yor cnilesed | Qollate, send the American Batmet fet 187, D to the addiess lelew. 
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S. H. SLIFER. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





I 





M. W OODW ARD. 


EB. 


S. H. SLIFER & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FIELD, VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND HARDWARE, 


Send for Circulars. 


178 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. MD. 





UU. G. MILLER & CO. 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vatorsy Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made ‘to Order. 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
mate to thos 0 purchase to sel. again. 
e patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and — ledge Ourselves to use dvery effort to render 
pomp fact on. 


PRATI’S: ASTRAL OIL 
# 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


©" For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


<i for Comp Pratt & Co. 
; New York. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Phree litters of young Pigs ; the oldest litter 
mumbers elevén Pigs, very superior animals, of 
stuck ; the two younger litters were sired 
imported boars and out of very fine young 
They will be ready for delivery, accord- 

in to age, the last week in Se »ptember, second 
meek in October and first week in November. 
Also, one s0W Shoat, six months eld, out of 
good stock,—now ready for delivery. Stock 
tnished true to representation. Prices moder- 

es Orders-olicited. Address 
T. GORSUCH, 
GLENCOE, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


136 Baltimore Street 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock tmported by 
Bs M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
nog of Pennsylvania, ‘and other well known 





=i warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
a and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 
times 
THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


The Largest Job of Roof Painting ! 


In the World. 
Exhibition Building, Phila., H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Paint. The Superintendent certifies; “I believe it to 
be the only material in existemce which could have 
effectually stopped this rooffrem leaking.” Cements 
for leaky roofs, Fire Proof, and finest Paints. Steam- 
| Packing, Coverings for Boilers and Pipes; ready-made 
| Roofing, all made from Asbestos. A the best Ex- 
tinguishers; Lime of Teil Blocks for rendering bufld- 
| ings Fire-Proof. Ce SBND FOR CIRCGLARS. 4 


EF. H.-WILSON, 


51 Lexington Street, 
B. ALTIMOBE, J MD._ 


THE E SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL. 


| A handsomely illustrated "MONTHLY published at 
Louisville. 
DEVOTED EXCLUSI(V HELY 0 POULTRY. 
er" Subscription $1 per year. Sampne Cortes 10 CTs, 


TO ADV y ERTISERS 
| It offers unusual advantages. “ite advertising rates arc 
| tow, and, being the ON ¥ PAPER IN_ THE SOUTH 
devoted exclusively to Poyltry, it will be found a 
Tone advertising medium, especially to rh and 
estern breeders who. are de@rous of selling their 
| stock in the South. Agents wanted at once— liberal pay. 
2 Advertisements and correspondence solicited. 
| Address all letters to 


Southern Potttry Journal Co. 
P. Oy Box 69, hoursti.s, Ky, 


» Grinding parts are ST MILL, 
grind ate einids of_grain a. 7 
‘ simple, durable and eheap. 
Adapted to’ all "Kinds of horse- 
powera, Send for Descriptive 
Circulte, 
M. L..BOYFR & BRO, 
Par ADELPHIA, PA. 














A FARM ER, rather advanced in years 
| and unable to do manual labor, butan experienced 
|and competent managery.wants a-position. Has 

held important and responsible positions. For 
his ability refers to the cditors «f the Farmer. 
Address F. H, 

_ Uare Editors Am er caw Farms. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


A Political History of the United States. exhibiting the 
origin, nature and pructic®! operation of con+titutional 
government in this country: the rise and ; rogress of 
arties, &c.. constituting an Encyclopedia of American 
olitice. Over 1. pages. Price. $5. Address for 
terms, H. 8. GOODSPEED ¢& CO., New York, or Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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LINDEN GROV E. 


EE 2 oe 


FOR SALE, 


Two imported yearling OXFORD-DOWN RAMS, sired by 
the famous ram ‘Freeland,’ and ten imported yearling EWES in 
lamb to “Freeland.” 

Also, eight SOUTH-DOWN RAMS, bred by Lord Walsing- 
ham, and imported last month, which, for style and quality, cannot 
bé excelled. 

Also, five imported AYRSHIRE COWS, and some grand, good 
HEIFERS now. in.calf to.imported Duke of*Buceleugh.” 

Also, five AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, four wecks to four 
months‘6ld,.bred from -my Vest imported stéck— Price 225 ‘each, 
(not one-quarter of their value,) boxed and delivered, with feed for 


journey, at my express office. 


T. S. COOPER, 


Coopersburg, Pa. 


"#y Eclipse Windmill. 








TLCTORIOUS 


J. 
a 
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The Eclipse Victorious at Centennial 


Awarded by the Jury, Medal of Honor and Diploma of Merit. 


Also awarded 106 other FIRST PREMIUMS, including recent Maryland State and Frederick 
County Fairs. 


JNO. H. BUXTON, Sole Agent, 
Ne. 46 E. Pratt Street, Baliimore, Md. 


t# Also PUMPS, HYDRAULIC_RAMS, PIPE Yn toe &c. SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO COUNTRY TRAD 


~ 
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FRUIT.GROWERS---ATTENTION | 
I have af unusually fine-stotk of FRUIT, SHADE aNp ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &c., &c., which I am selling at 
VERY CLOSE FIGURES FOR CASH. 
Apple Trees, 6 to 8 feet, clean, healthy trees, $10 per 100, Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees, 


Cherry, Peach, Apricots and Qaince’Trees, A very fine lotof the rROE Wild-goose Plum Trees, at 
very low prices. 





Concord Vines, 3 years, extra strong..............-.-..++- 810 per 1,000 
me ad S very good............ Sis eVs oodeiddeld 830 a 
o ee Bi oe ecu dintenn Ineaethos ads S20 ae 


Send for Price-List before you order elsewhere, and you will save money by it. Price-Lists 
FREE ‘to all sending their address to 


J. W. BERR, Proprietor, 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 
Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 


BORNS & SLOAN, 


Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES. 
Lime, Bricks. Sash and Mill Work. 


HSTABLISHBED 1851. 


BALTIMORE STOVE HOUSE. 


This well-known resort still continues to keep up with the times, and offers for sale at 


OLD-TIME CHEAP PRICES, 


STOVES Ga Furnaces, 
oF Eveny vaRieTY = a) =6RANGES, | 


coaL oR woop. Caldrons. 


Our patent FIRE-PLACE HEATERS still continue to grow in favor, and are 
used all oyer the United States. Most approved patterns and best workmanship always guaran- 
teed. Special terms to Ministers, Churches and Schools. Give us a call or send for Circular. 


B. C. BIBB & SON, 


Successors te BIBB & CO. 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS, 
39 and 41 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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TOBACCO SCREWS $ PRIZES 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


y sas A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


TAMES BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baitimore, Md. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on wae their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-’wEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBRER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 


OULT RY 


BROOK. ANDVILLE Mo. 


me OOD Siete AT LOW PRICHS. 


Send for Fall Circular with Great Variety of Chicks for sale. 


Orders booked now, Chicks for sale after September 15. IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO RAISE GOOD FOWLS THAN POOR ONES, AND GOOD STOCK WILL 
PRODUCE GOOD. BIRDS. ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES ! 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blocd. 


— | 





Several imported BOARS and a number of | 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others | 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first. at«-Har- 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY¥- 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co,’ Stiow, 1875 
and 1876: also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIBP, and other prige- winners. 


Pedigrees and farther particulars furnished on | 


application. | 
ALEX. Ut. FULFORD, 


BELAIR, MD, 


When writing, say where seen. 


Z. C. DANIEL, 


~"' pper and Breeder of Thoroughbred Stock. I am 
~ reeding Thoroughbred Poland China aid Essex 
hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Light Brahmas, White Leghorns, 
Whitefaced Black Spanish and Dark, Urerted ‘Ducks 
All actaliy boxed and delivered at Depot with feed 
for destination 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every particu‘ar. 
Bronze Turkey Eggs.........ssesecesese “ 50 Setting 12. 
Light Brahma * _—C CO BR. 


White Leghorn _ * » agape, BHO e. ** 1, 
W hite-faced B'ack Spanish Eee. tect. = died | 
Dark Crested Duck = ** nae sae 200 * 1 


Eggs carefully boxed aud delivered at Express office 
For further wee address 
C.DANIEL. 
TwrMan's Store P. O., 
Spottsyivania Co., Va. 


. y 
FANCIERS’ JOURNAL. 
A MaG@azIne deveted to the Feathered World, the etn- 
dent of pature and the interests of home. 
ILLUSTRATED with finely-execnted engravings. (Sce 
imen of our engravings in thie number in Poultry 
rtment.) Its centributors embrace the eminent 
fanciers ofthe country 
The recognized authority on Poultry, Pigeons, Pets, 
&c.. $1.5) per year, Specimen copy rent prepaid for 
15 cents, Addrese 
ap FANCIERS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 


$55 = $77 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. FOR SALE. | 


feb 





a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P,Q, VIC KERY, Augusta, Maine. 





In Pairs and Tilos; not akin; nene but Choice Pigs | 
sold; a few Choice Sows. with Pig. for eale;-all at) 
moderate prices. Satisfaction euaranteed. Pedigrees 
perfect. Correspondence solicited. 

©. J. SHIFLER, 


sep-3m Hagerstown, Washington Co., Maryland. 





EVON CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN 
LEICESTER snp MERINO SHEEP 


| POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the most —— fashionable 
strains of Prize- 

I took first premiums in their pe Devon 
Cattle, Leicester ard Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides.a large number of Prizes 
t: ken at Piedmont.and Lynchburg Fairs, 


Address, F. Wr CHILES, 
Tolgsville, 0. 59: R. R., Va. 


_SAUL'S 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D: C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
following at low rates: 

PEARS—Souvenir du Congress, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and other new sorts; a very, heavy 
stock of finé trees. 

NEW PEACHES—Alexander, Amsden’s June, 
&c.; also the fine new late varieties. 

FRUIT TREES of all kinds; an extensive 
steck, viz: Plums, Cherries, Apricots. Apples 
suitable to the South, &. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries; Raspberries, &c. 
Evergreens, new Ornamental Trees, new Shrubs, 
&c.. Small sizes suitable for Nurserymen, as 
well as large stock in gréat variety. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large importations diréet from the leading 
growers in Holland. First-quality Balbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Tulips, &. 

New and rare Greenhouse Plants ; a very rich 
collection well-grown, as well as fine. stock for 
winter blooming. 

NEW ROSES—Duchess of Edinburg, Perle 
des Jardins; and with an immense stock of 


| finest varieties grown in pots and open ground. 


New Wistarias, new Clematis, new Pe largo- 


niums, Geraniums, &e. 


C ‘ataloyues mutiled to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 


s-Bt Washington, D. C. 
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3 The_N urseryman’ S Directory. 
| A REFERENCE BOOK 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA’ ROUTE, wxsxrvarex, rioters, cmmnew, 


TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
VGREED BY THB IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c 


NORTHERN CENTRAL of the United States. 


Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS! sarenncs me scsirrs wee pense tx 


_ | &pace and prices, The book i indiepeneable for every 
ON THE | Nureeryman, Florist of Seedeman fn the Country. It 


| gives the Name, Post Office. »nd Business of thoeve en- 
West, Northwest and Southwest, | gaged in avy of the departments of the Nureery Trade. 


| alphabeticaily arranged by States and Post Offices. 














To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, ag toe Tek, OF Cael cont sch 
LOU ISVILL E, INDIANAPOLI 8, Publishers, Galena, ———— 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, VIRGINIA LANDS. 
AND ALD OPHER _ MePPER JAMES REALESTATE AGENCY, 

PROMINENT POINTS. BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 

CrTT. | CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC ying in one ay tas wake Gates Veattle of Mantern 
AND | ital 
2 etalozner f rent 6 on spp'tcation. my-tt 
Alexandria & Fredericksbarg balvays Caan. PION 

ON THE SOUTH TO HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL’ POINTS IN“THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. Only Double Ring ever invented. 


Theonly Ring that will effectually keep HOGB 


NORTHERN C CENTRAL from rooting. No sharp points im the nose. 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS, 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG. WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 








@@ Baggare called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate retidences through to de-tination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets suld and information given at com | 
pany’s office. 


NF. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, bhi etna 
At Depot N.C. Railway, (HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 


; Only Single Ring in the market that closes on 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, rte outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 











nose to keep it sore. 


FRANK THOMSON, L.p.parmen, | CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


M q 1 — . 
eee eng Cone eae CRE. Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 
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PURE: ; 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
STaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARKER & CO. 


36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For special terms to Grangers, apply to RUFFIN, SUTPHIN & CO., Richmond, Va.; 
JAS. P. MACHEN, Alexandria, Va.; H. 0. DEVRIES, Baltimore, Md. 


A. PP. DICKEY 


FANNING MILL and SEPARATOR. 


Received the Highest Award at the Centennial. 


No. 1 Farm. Fan Sieves, 24 inches wide, $30 
No. 2 Farm Fan Siéves, 22 inches wide, $28 
No. 3 Farm Fan Nieves, 30. inches wide, $35 




















BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


**PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, P:AR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 


valuable. Address 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, 


No. 61 Light Street, Baltimore. 
sa] mplement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER 


THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGIITEST DRAFT MACHINE ON TRE MARKET, 
NE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE ‘BUCKEYE.’ 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having i 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati ition, 1874; Mar land State ricultural Society, 1874 ; Silver 
Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874: North Carolina tate Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect. and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing L umber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills. Wheel:'Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry's New 
York Hay Tedder. Mil) Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting. 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill Clover Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


CA adnp Cucumber-Wood Pumps 


RULED IW EVERY esseNT) WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CTLINDER, 


A Tere eetwone, Warvanted not to cut out like the GALVAN- 

| FREEDOM no om) IZED IKON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
,CHOKING! it ad will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
ag INDERS. 











Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 








@ 








Every Pump Provided with Patent 


aN 
Se Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


THe ee’ TE BEST As THE CHEAPEST. 


t# Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wantlog anything In my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Licht St., Baltimore. 
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CHAS. W; HAMILLE & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


BRITANNL AND SILVER PLATED WARE 


. SON. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


———— 





Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Keplating and Gilding in the best manner. 


B. T. HYNSON 2 SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS; MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON &X SONS, 


No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 





d-ly 


PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 


This GUA N@ is the pure raw article, as imported from Peru phe undersigned Govern- 
ment*Avents, put*up ‘in bags of 200 tbs; eneh, and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
allim — 

iN caapsote Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and also the price 
per a ot 2, 


bs. to serve as a guirte to purchasers. 
___NONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 











with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO. 


AGENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 


63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


sep 
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Established) A. BE. WARNER, (1811. 
Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ae No. 139 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
OO IN eS 


Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 
BON HH MBA L. 


sa Liberal Inducements offered’ Farmers ahd others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D_ L. COULSON, 
Office, 32 Light Street. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of frnit.and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States.—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwart) 
evergreen and stiadeé trees; ‘all varieties of ‘grape yines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Nursery is located om the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


Onset WM. CORSE & SONS, 
sundae ~?—. 0, Box 248, BALTIMNORE, MD. 


THE “McGINNIS” CULTIVATOR 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 


CULTIVATOR, HARROW AND LIME-SPREADER, 
To DANNER & NEWMAN, 


WOODSTOCK, VA. 
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CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE. 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and porsesses in a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. Unequalled for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTEk-HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


‘The Standard in America.” 
Ammonia. 5 B ne Phosphate of Lime.......... ...... 54 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OB VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 S GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIBS, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL. FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANT ERS and AMATEUR CULTI* ATORS to onr selection of the following : 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; many of them in 
a bearing state. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHMERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. EACHESA, 
PLUM CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety. together 
with AY yA plate of Small Fruite. 





TAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extenrive Sry A Maryland. BOSES, and al! other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and othe * ieee —— for pe —. Aan 

2p 2,000 Aquilegia rysamtha,; Rocky pape ng-Spurred 
SPECIAL; | P5e0 Aquilegia Cerulean, ‘ohum dines. 
G2 Catalogues forwarded on application. Ordere by Mai) promptly athented to: all goods delivered in Bahi- 
more free of charge. 


mar Ww. DO. BRACKENRIDCE. 
THE IMPROVED 


Lever Feed Masticator 


Is the greatest feed economi- 
zer inthe world} It-pulver- 
izes and crushes fedder so as 
to make every particle availa- 
ble food, It is also a very 
saperiog Hay and, Straw C ut- 
ter; being 80 arranged as to 
cut several different le ngths. 
For particulars and prices, 


address 
E-WAGONER, 
Westminster, Md. 
I also manufacture the cel- 
ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 
Horse-Power, all sizes. 
Good responsible live Agenis 
wanted. 




















Chesapeake Chemical Works, 


TS EP 0 


SALT CARE. ()| | VIT | y=" SODA. 
ulph Soda 
K AINI Tr. CHLOREKALIUM 
Sulph. Potash. (Muriate Potash. ) 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 





-> +> —. 





To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 


BALTIMORE. 


Us-ly]} 











OBE ENE ES emt Oy 2 pts OE 























R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Manutacturers 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


| Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 








TILIZERS for the WHEAT CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, | 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


- Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


_ An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory §§ hij 
_ termstoGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 
ast four Ph For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 


ORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG | 


and BALTIMORE. 


- Rav Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Ptah sits, | : 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


MeO SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 








